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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It being the Author's chief purpose, in 
this brief outline of British Story, to give 
rather a history of the changes which the 
Nation has undergone, than a biography of 
its Sovereigns, the early part occupies the 
larger share of attention : the events of that 
period , in which are found the latent causes 
of all that has since occurred, being of supe- 
rior interest to the juvenile reader. In the 
subsequent parts, as memorable changes did 
not take place under every sovereign, a few 
words are, in some instances, sufficient for a 
whole reign ; yet, whenever a remarkable 
revolution was effected in the national insti- 
iflltions, the narrative is proportionally di- 
Hfted. In still later times, or rather, in the 
l^odern period, a crowd of events present 
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themselves, from which only a selection 
could be made, to keep the work within the 
prescribed limits : the Author has taken the 
most important, and endeavoured so to ex- 
plain them, as to bring his narrative to a 
level with the capacities of his young read- 
ers. In pursuing his task, he has met with 
the difficulties incident to such undertakings; 
but presumes he has so far surmounted them 
as to render his little volume an acceptable 
preparative to the study of more elaborate 
histories of the British Nation. 
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Erilish warrior. 

CHAPTER I. 

I suppose that our island was remarkably 
inviting to those early adventurers, who, 
iSier (he dispersion alBabel, rambled over the 
farlh in search of settlements; for, at avery 
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remote period, it was occupied by various ri- 
val nationsTj ^od visite4 by merchants from the 
East. The mines of Britain supplied the 
artisans of foreign climes with tin, lead^ 
copper, and iron, as soon as man had well 
learned their use. With whom those an- 
cient traders dealt, or whether they found an 
uninhabited island, and therefore worked tb*e 
mines themselves, we cannot tell, at this 
distance of time. The story of Britaii;!, 
indeed, is little better than a fable, until 
about fifty years before the Christian «r|i, 
when men of inquisitive min^s, able to 
record their observations, invaded the island ; 
and they have transmitted to succeeding ages 
their extended knowledge. Perhaps, I neted 
scarcely say (hat I am alluding to the con- 
quering Komaus. Our history, therefore, as 
such, can scarcely be said to begin, till Ju- 
lius Caesar, with his legions, crossed the«ea|i 
and made a landing here. We have from 
him and other Roman authors some credible 
and connected accounts; although we may 
reasonably suspect the proud warriors to 
have represented matters with some favour 
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to tbeir own prowess and reputation in mi- 
litary matters. 

In ordeif that we may form some idea of 
the change which time has brought about in 
Britain, «we must pay a little attention to the 
descriptions thus afforded us of the state of 
things in this island nineteen hundred year^ , 
ago. We should sometimes forget awhile 
the objects around us, and look back to the 
distant age, when fierce barbarians occu- 
•^ied the land, and sought security and she! ter * 
in its woods and wilds. 

The Boman historians, however, tell us 
of British tawjiSy Some of which were im- 
portant stations of residence, and had a 
degree of military strength. The place now 
called St. Albans, in Hertfordshire, is par- 
ticularly mentioned as the capital city of 
Cassibelaunus and his people. It was then 
an open space, surrounded by a wood, and 
farther guarded by a rampart and fosse, or 
an embankment and moat, which the Bri- 
tons had formed on all sides. Within this 
were the wicker-work thatched huts of the 
natives, whose domestic fires had no other 
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chimney than a hole in the roof; neither had 
they any window that we read of. 

The clothing and manners of the people 
corresponded with the rudeness or simplicity 
of their dwellings. That strange etfdeavour 
to render the person terrific, which is obser- 
"^wable in modern savages, influenced the an- 
cient Britons to paint or stain their flesh with 
various colours, particularly blue, which was 
obtained from a plant called woad. Their 
garments consisted of undressed skins; their 
weapons were long spears, bows and arrows, 
and knives. Their priests and real rulers, 
the Druids, procured vestures from the con- 
tinent, and distinguished themselves in many 
ways from the warriors and common people. 
They conducted their worship amid the thick 
gloom of ancient forests, whose pillared 
shades too often glared with the ruddy light 
of human sacrifices, consumed in huge fi- 
gures of basket-work, formed to represent 
their gods ! 

I do not say that human sacrifices were 
ofiered every day or even frequently : but 
they took place often enough to make the 
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pictare oithose times, as History presents it 
to our notice, dreadful indeed. However, 
we need not continue our examination of 
that part of it. The Druids, who lived 
nineteen hundred years ago, and ruled with 
haughty cruelty over the minds of men» had 
nearly arrived at the end of their power and 
name. I will tell you how their destruc- 
tion, and the first great event recorded in 
the story of firitain, came about. 

We have observed that Britain was noted, 
as far back as history goes, for being a land 
rich in productions of the soil and of the 
mine. It was^ in fact, a fair portion of the 
world, as known to the ancients ; and just 
such a country as ambitious adventurers, 
like the Komans, would wish to gain for 
themselves. It was inhabited by many se- 
parate and hostile tribes, or nations, whose 
chiefs sought the destruction of each other 
as much as that of any enemy who could 
come over the seas. Julius Caesar might 
possibly have been aware of these facts ; or, 
perhaps, he merely took the chance of a 
new discovery. Certain, however, it is. 
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that the inhabitants of that part of the island, 
which Is now called Kent, were surprised 
by a number of Roman galleys, containing 
several legions of veteran soldiers, with the 
greatest commander in the known world at 
their head. What could the Britons do? 
They had swords, and spears, and military 
engines, such as chariots armed with scythes ; 
and they had abundance of strength and cou- 
rage, and some skill in the management of 
these ; but the Romans, as experienced and 
disciplined troops, had a vast advantage over 
them, and soon secured a footing in their ter- 
ritory. CsBsar, however, didnot immediately 
gain entire possession ; but, having reduced 
certain tribes, he left them for a time ; and, 
afterwards returning with greater force, 
vanquished the various armies of the natives 
in successive battles, until tribute and some- 
thing like obedience were exacted. Poor 
Gassibelaunus was hunted from place to 
place ; and, at length, had his woody metro- 
polis of Verulam, or St. Albans, stormed 
and burnt. Now all this was sufficiently 
disastrous and mortifying, no doubt, and 
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added something to the Roman fame. Yet 
I rather think that the Britons were ulti- 
mately the greatest gainers by the event. I 
know not how long they might have blued 
their bodies, worn raw hides, lived within 
wattled hovels, and subsisted on wild fruits 
and milk, if Caesar had not indulged his in- 
clination to give them a specimen of Roman 
prowess and conduct, arms and arts. I know 
not how long the Druids might have burned 
men in wicker baskets, or slaughtered them 
on their sloping altars, called eromlechs, if the 
Romans, exasperated at their obstinacy and 
their influence in inciting the Britons to resist- 
ance, had not chased them, by fire and 
sword, to the western extremities of the 
country, and thence into Mona;, or Anglesea, 
where, at length, they perished, together 
with their fierce religion. Nay, farther, I 
know not how many ages might have rolled 
away, before Christianity could have been 
heard of here, if Britain had not become part 
of the Roman Empire, by which means, at 
a very early period, missionaries, if not 
St. Paul himself, obtained access to our 
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certain province, who gathered together 
eighty thousand men against the Roman 
general Suetonius. But, alas for her and 
them ! they were miserably defeated and 
slain, and she, unable to bear up against 
the misfortune, put an end to her days by 
poison. Still there were nations unsubdued, 
so that Agricola, a governor appointed by 
Vespasian , found a good deal of work on his 
hands. He had to fight, and talk, and ma- 
nage, long before the southern provinces 
were disposed to obey him. However, 
finding, at length, that he was a good go^ 
vernor, as well as a good general, the people 
became pretty quiet under him, and afibrded 
him leisure to go and see what could be done 
in the northern parts of the island, then called 
Caledonia, now Scotland. 

The inhabitants of Caledonia, like those 
of South Britain, were composed of a number 
of warlike tribes, among whom the most ce- 
lebrated were the Caledonians, the Scots, and 
the Picts ; and they had the advantage of a 
ragged mountainouscountry, which afibrded 
them numberless places of strength, to which 
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they could retire for shelter, and whence 
they could annoy their enemies. Agricola 
encountered an army of these people, under 
Galgacus, their leader, who made a desperate 
resistance, but were, in the end, entirely de- 
feated. In order, afterwards, to make them 
keep within their own bounds, Agricola built 
a chain, of forts across the country, between 
the Frith of Forth and the Clyde ; but Adrian, 
who subsequently paid a visit to that quarter, 
not liking that such bad neighbours should 
have even the possibility of invading the 
South, built, or threw up, awall, or rampart, 
of earth, above sixty miles long. But, I 
suppose, the wall was not so high but that 
those who liked the sunny side of it could 
get over. Other walls, in aftertimes, were 
therefore built, to block out those restless 
trespassers ; but none so complete as was that 
of the Empertr Severus, who, though old 
and infirm, visited Britain on purpose to 
repress the swarming destructive hordes of 
Caledonia . A fter defeating them with some 
difficulty, he drove them back bevond the 
old boundaries, and erected a solid wall of 
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stone, sixty-eight miles long, twelve feet 
high, and eight feet thick^ along which was 
a ditch and a military road. This under- 
taking occupied his army two whole years. 

This Emperor, Severus, made his chief 
place of residence, whilst in Britain, at a city 
then called Eboracum, now Tork. So that 
it must be a place of considerable antiquity, 
and has been one of much note in our his- 
tory. He died in the year 211. For a con- 
siderable time after this, the Roman armies 
in South Britain were chiefly occupied in 
repressing the inroads of the northern tribes, 
who, in spite of all walls and ditches, made 
their way over, whenever an opportunity 
occurred. 

Tn the mean lime, the Britons had ceased 
to consider the Romans as their masters, and 
looked up to them as protectors ; for they 
had lost much of their original warlike cha- 
racter, whilst they were gaining an acquaint- 
ance with the softer arts of peace. As long 
as the Roman empire could spare its legions 
to occupy South Britain, it was pretty safe 
from any formidable attack and invasion; 
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but, in time, Rome herself was so sarrounded 
by barbarian enemies, and her territory be- 
came so endangered, that all her forces were 
needed near home for her own preservation. 
About this time, too, Britain was invaded 
by fresh enemies from the continent — the 
Franks and Germans, who, watching their 
time, appeared on the eastern shores, whilst 
the Caledonians poured in their plundering 
thousands from the north . The poor Britons, 
forgetting their ancient military renown, 
and the lessons of the Roman warriors, made 
the most piteous complaints, and thought 
only of imploring help from their old masters. 
We have one of their moaning epistles still 
before us. *' To Aetius, thrice consul : the 
groans of the Britons ! The barbarians 
drive us to the sea ; — the sea sends us back to 
the barbarians: — we have only the hard 
choice left of perishing by the sword or the 
waves ! " But these whining applications 
could not much longer be attended to ; the 
Britons received for answer, that they must 
not in future look to Rome for help ; and 
that they had better arm in their own de- 
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fence. Having, thererore, assisted tliem in 
repairing the wall of Severus, the Roman le- 
gions took their farewell of this island, about 
the year 448, after having been insomesort 
rulers here for nearly five hundred years. 
When people are cowardly and indolent, 



they can seldomshew even (he lowest kind of 
prudence in times of danger. The Britons 
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had already been invaded by hordes from 
Germany, and had sufficiently observed their 
character and purpose. Yet, when a new 
company, under the name of Saxons, appear- 
ed, — some say accidentally, — on the coast, 
Vortigern, a British chief, struck a bargain 
with them as allies, and gave them possession 
of the Isle of Thanet as payment for their 
assistance against the Picts. Nothing could 
have pleased those adventurers better ; war 
was their trade, and they could now turn it 
to unusually good account. Hengist and 
Horsa, the two Saxon chiefs, promised to 
give the desired help, and were as good as 
their word. Seventeen shiploads of their 
nation soon after arrived, and occupied their 
new estate ; receiving, at the same time, from 
the Britons every thing necessary for their 
support. To be sure, they did fight accord- 
ing to agreement; but it was rather for 
themselves than foi" the Britons; and this 
was not according to agreement ; but against 
such an alteration in the bargain the Britons 
had taken no precaution. They were won- 
derfully pleased to see their old enemies 
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running before the battle*axes of the Saxons, 
and seeking the northern side of the great 
wall ; but they were not half so delighted 
when they found that there was little to 
choose between them and their valiant 
alUes. 

And so it was that the good understanding 
between the Britons and Saxons did not last 
very long. The latter soon demanded more 
territory, more provisions, more money, than 
had been agreed upon ; and they threatened 
to pay themselves by pillage if their demands 
were not otherwise satisGed. In the mean 
time, their numbers increased from abroad ; 
for there were plenty more, who had no ob- 
jection to come to a land where good things 
were to be had for the taking. The Britons, 
in this dilemma, talked, and treated, and did 
all that the weak can do against the strong ; 
but it was of no use. All appearance of 
friendship gave way at last. The Saxons 
even called in the Picts, against whom them- 
selves had beeii originally invited into the 
island. It is easy to see who must prevail. 
The Britons were driven from one province 
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to another ; not always, however, without 
resistance on their part; and instances 
happened in which parties of them, made 
desperate by their calamities, shewed suc- 
cessful valour. We are told, that some of the 
Saxons were once repulsed, even to the 
coast, and compelled to re-embark ; but they 
soon returned, with increased numbers and 
aggravated fury : in short, the south-eastern 
part of the island was entirely cleared of its 
ancient inhabitants, to make room for the 
new settlers. Londin , or London , was theirs ; 
and it only remained to keep on as they had 
begun , to make the whole country eventually 
submit to them. 

I must not forget to mention that, amongst 
the British chiefs, who opposed the Saxons 
most successfully, was the famous Prince Ar- 
thur. He fairly defeated the Saxons in se- 
veral engagemepts ; and might, perhaps, have 
finally subdued them, had it not been for a 
miserable jealousy, which arose amongst the 
Britons, against him. He was often obliged 
to defend himself against them by arms : and, 
at length, was mortally wounded, in an en- 
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counter with his own nephew. After his 
death, little opposition was made. The 
Britons were gradually expelled^ or driven 
to talie shelter amongst the mountains of 
Wales, where their descendants still remain, 
and form the Welsh nation. 

The various German chiefs had now no- 
thing to do but to divide their conquests 
amongst themselves. We should observe 
here that some of these invaders were called 
Saxons J and some Angles ; and it is from 
the latter that our country has obtained the 
name of Angle4and^ or England. 

There wereseven principal leaders amongst 
those Saxons and Angles, and they formed 
seven little separate kingdoms, known in his- 
tory as THE Heptarchy. 

The most powerful of them were, Hengist, 
king of Kent ; Ella, of the South Saxons, or 
those who dwelt in Surrey and Sussex ; Cer- 
die, of the West Saxons, or those on the 
borders of Wales, and in Cornwall. Then 
there was the king of the East Saxons, 
whose country still whispers their name in 
Essex ; the king of Northumberland ; and 
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the king of the central parts, called Mercia, 
But as these petty monarchs were continually 
fighting with each other, and changing or 
losing their thrones, we cannot include a 
particular account of each in this brief story 
of Britain : we must now attend a little to 
other things. 



CHAPTER 11. 

PltOGRE& OF BELIOION, ARTS, AND RNOWLEDGR. 

We have now traced a few particulars of 
British history, from its beginning to near the 
end of the sixth century of the Christian sera, 
llie savage appearance and manners of the 
Britons were greatly changed during their 
intercourse with the Romans. Christianity 
was introduced, churches were built, bishops 
were appointed, and the inhabitants of this 
island began to bestow the names of barba-* 
rians and heathen upon nations around 
them. 

We must not, however, conclude that the 
Britons, at this time, possessed the conve* 
niences of brick houses and four-wheeled 
carriages, substantial stone churches and 
"^lendid cathedrals, the comforts of social 
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parties, the luxuries of dress and of the table, 
the refinements of fashion, and the thousand 
courtesies arising from politeness and good 
breeding : on the contrary, though they had 
discarded their dresses of raw hides, and had 
ceased to stain and scarify their skin, to give 
themselves a formidable aspect ; thoc^h some 
had exchanged their wattled hovels for 
wooden huts; and though they no longer 
ofTered human sacrifices on the altars of false 
gods, they were still so far from what is 
now deemed civilization, that, could we visit 
a people circumstanced exactly as were the 
Britons at the time the Romans withdrew 
from them, we should imagine we had fallen 
among the most uncultivated race upon the 
earth. 

From the accounts of those times which 
have reached us, it appears that very few per- 
sons lived or appeared better than the wood 
gipsies of the present day. Many of them, I 
believe, had no residence at all better than 
the retreats of certain wild animals of the 
forests, whose leafy coverts they shared. 
Others, who had an inheritance in the soil, 
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were certainly better fed, better lodged, and 
better taugbt ; tbey copied the Roman garb and 
manners; wearing a sort of body dress, with 
a cloak and sandals, and using something of 
the Roman language and address ; yet these 
were but rude beginners in such things, and 
would appear most uncouth barbarians to 
us, could we obtain an hour's acquaintance 
with them. 

As to religion, I doubt not that there were 
some true and intelligent Christians amongst 
those, who, even at that early period, pro- 
fessed the name in Britain. But I am afrai^i 
it would be too much to suppose that one in 
ten of the nation at large had taken up any 
religion whatever in exchange for that which 
had been put down . It was a difficult matter 
to communicate at all with a people ignorant 
of letters, and scattered wide amongst the 
forests. Nevertheless, small assemblies were 
held ; the grand principles of theology were 
taught ; and some few began to reason and 
entertain opinions of their own. Churches 
they had, indeed— of such at least historians 
tell us ; and they were ui»4«^«tihtedly places 
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constructed and used for Christian worship ; 
but I question much if we should apply that 
name to such buildings, if they were now 
before our eyes ; for they were mere huts, 
composed of wattles, or wicker-work, and 
(batched with reeds. 

However, I do not wish at all to disparage 
the men and doings of those days, who, for 
aught I know, did as much in proportion to 
then* means and knowledge as we do with 
ours, and were, therefore, as praiseworthy 
as we are, all things considered : I only de- 
'ire to look at things as they were, in order 
that we may observe the real progress of 
time, by the advance in civilization which it 
bas accomplished from age to age. 

Unhappily, improvements of this sort have 
many hindrances ; and the people engaged in 
them are often forced back again by injurious 
circumstances, until old forms of ignorance 
and rudeness are seen to return. So it was, 
when the Saxons Orst possessed themselves 
of lands in Britain. 

They were pagans, and excelled in notlnng 
but war. They brought with them manners 
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and customs worse than those of the ancient ' 
Britons, when the Romans first arrived ; and, I 
in proportion as they were victorious and | 
powerful, and supplanted the Britons, they 
drove the manners of the nation back towards I 
their former rude and barbarous condition. | 
The Saxons were renowned for their valour 
and love of liberty ; but, not content with 
exercising their arms in defence of their own 
freedom, they had no respect for the rights 
and liberties of others ; and therefore were 
little better than selfish rufiians, amongst 
nations weaker than themselves. Their 
leaders, even in their own land, were main- 
tained by a race of slaves, who cultivated 
their estates, and rendered the produce to 
their lords. This was the plan in most of 
the German nations; and the consequence 
was that tillage, having every discourage- 
ment, was in as rude and wretched a state as 
other things. 

But I have said that these people were pa- 
gans, and, unhappily, the Britons found, to 
their cost, that the religion of their invaders 
was as much to be dreaded as their natural 
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barbarity aod fierceness. Their Christian 
churches were demolished ; their Christian 
priests were slaughtered ; and the worship 
of the German idols was brought in, which 
differed very little from that of the Druids, 
whom the Romans had extirpated. Do yon 
know, that we continue to notice some of 
those Saxon gods, even now? Ay, and the 
days set apart for their honour you pay some 
atteotion to, yourself. Sunday, the first 
day of the week, was so named from the 
worship of the sun ; Monday, from that of 
tbemoonj Tuesday wasso called from Tuisco; 
Wednesday was TFoden's day; Thursday 
was Thorns day ; Friday, Friga'% day ; and 
Saturday was Seaters day. These are not 
the only keepsakes which the Saxons have 
left behind them. They have bequeathed us 
THEIR LANGUAGE. It IS the Suxofi tofigue^ re- 
fined and enmched by time^ with additions 
from other languages^ which we now make 
use of. Let us examine that last sentence, 
which , 1 suppose, we may call p/am English ; 
—but the first five words are all Saxon ; the 
next word, ^^ refined^' is French : '* and'' 

Ik 
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space aroimd it. Unacquainted with the use 
of tiles and mortar, they employed rude 
materials, and had no notion of beauty or 
ornament. They were fond of underground 
habitations, which protected them and their 
provisions from the rigours of the upper air. 
Hence, too, in times of invasion, many of 
their retreats remained undiscovered; and 
the country had the appearance of an unin- 
habited waste. 

The clothing used by these nations, ge- 
nerally, consisted of a. loose mantle, fastened 
with a clasp or pinned with a thorn. The 
rich wore, besides, a close garment, fitting 
tight to the body, and the skins of wild 
beasts, carefully prepared and put together. 
The children of German families were very 
badly clothed ; and little attention was paid 
to their cleanliness. I suppose the poor 
Irish at present live nearly as comfortably as 
our Saxon ancestors did at the time w"^ are 
speaking of. The master, and the servants 
or slaves, and the cattle, sometimes occupied 
the same apartment. JNevertheless, they 
were fond of banquetting and revelry, and 
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!hey were certainly hospitable to strangers 
beyond any other people. To refuse admit- 
tance to any human being was reckoned an 
impious crime. Every one regaled a visiter 
to the very best of his a))ility ; and when, at 
length, provisions failed, the host would 
take his guest to some other house, where 
both would remain, with a hearty welcome, 
until obliged again to look elsewhere for 
supplies. 

These people were not very early risers ; 
Qiey commonly waited till broad day-light 
iefore they bestirred themselves ; they then 
bathed in warm water ; and afterwards sat 
down to breakfast, at a number of small 
and separate tables. Milk, barley- wine, the 
juice of the grape also, flesh, and coarse 
bread, were their usual viands. Sometimes 
they had wild apples, venison, and cheese. 
They were seldom guilty of excess in eating ; 
but in drinking they were by no means tem- 
perate. 

As for their amusements, they were those 
of a rude martial people. Dancing amid 
naked swords and javelins was a common 

2. 
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exercise of the young men, for the entertain- 
ment of spectators. They were passionately 
addicted to gambling. Dice would detain 
them, until their all, including their own 
freedom, was staked, and they became 
slaves to the winner. 

The bodies of their most renowned chiefs 
were burned after death, with their arms 
and sometimes their favourite horses. A 
huge mound of earth was then raided over 
the place where the ashes were deposited. 
This custom was very prevalent in ancient 
times. 

Such are the leading particulars of those 
rude German nations, from which the Eng- 
lish have unquestionably sprung. It is 
probable, that those who took possession of 
this country would have much longer retain- 
ed their barbarous practices had it not been 
for the introduction of the Christian religion; 
which, though brought hither from Rome, 
where it had been greatly corrupted, was 
still a heavenly blessing to those who had 
been used to the senseless and horrid rites 
of paganism. The manner in which the 
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religion of Christ was first made known to 
our Saxon ancestors is difierently related 
by historians ; but, I believe, the following 
account is, in all its principal points, the 
true one. 

By a favourable circumstance, it happen- 
ed that Ethelbert of Kent, one of the most 
powerful of the English-Saxon — or, as they 
are called^jinglo'-Saxon kings, had married 
a Frank, or French princess, who was of 
the Christian religion . This lady, for whose 
Bberty in the profession of her faith an ex- 
press bargain had been made by her father, 
brought over a French bishop to Canterbury; 
and she also took care to recommend her 
religion by personal piety, and the most be- 
nevolent and irreproachable conduct. Still 
we do not hear that any of the pagans around 
her followed her example, or had any 
thoughts of changing their religion until 
other events occurred. 

About this time, that is, towards the close 
of the sixth century, it is said that Gregory, 
afterwards pope of Rome, had observed in 
the market-place of that city certain Saxon 
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youths exposed for sale, whom the Roman 
merchants had purchased of their covetous 
and unfeeling parents. The ecclesiastic was 
surprised and pleased with their healthful 
and expressive countenances, and inquired 
whence they came : being told, he immedi- 
ately revolved in his mind the means of send- 
ing thither the messengers of the gospel; 
and when he became Pope, or Bishop of 
Rome, he sent Augustine, a Romish monk, 
with others, to undertake the mission to this 
island, xlfter many fears on their part, and 
renewed earnest exhortations from Pope 
Gregory, Augustine arrived nearly alone in 
Kent, in the year 597, and found a more 
favourable reception than he had expected. 
He caused his interpreters to explain the 
nature of his errand to the Saxon monarch, 
who admitted him to a conference in the 
open air. *' Your words," replied he to the 
missionary of the cross, '^ are not without 
apparent reason and importance ; but at pre- 
sent your doctrine is to me too new and 
uncertain to be immediately received. But, 
since you have travelled so far to communi- 
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catc what you deem good news to me, I 
shall use you with courtesy and kindness. I 
shall allow you a residence and provisions, 
with liberty to publish your religion and con- 
vert as many as you can." 

A better result than this the missionary 
scarcely desired. He lost no time in availing 
himself of the leave and assistance afforded ; 
and, with his few attendants, he entered in 
procession the city of the Kentish men, called 
Canterbury, carrying the cross and singing 
Vitanies as they went. They soon gained con- 
verts. A church, formerly built by the Bri- 
tons, but iabandoned since the Saxon conquest, 
served them for the celebration of divine 
service, which was conducted so as to have 
considerable effect on the spectators. Besides 
this, Augustine and his followers recom- 
mended their religion much by the voluntary 
hardships and privations they underwent. 
These peculiarities, called austerities, were 
certainly calculated to make an impression 
on a people whose conduct had never been 
reproved by the priests or precepts of paga- 
nism. But, more than all, the Romish writers 
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expressly affirm that miracles were wrought 
in the face of day by these messengers from 
the pope. However, we are not required to 
credit this part of their tale, which, lam 
inclined to think, has, properly, nothing to 
do with the '* British Story." 
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CHAPTER HI. 



Now as to the Heptarchy, which we have 
already noticed as consisting of seven distmct 
kingdoms^ governed by as many Saxon 
chiefs, or sovereigns, I think our paper and 
print will not hold out, if we pursue the his- 
tory of each during the three hundred and 
seventy-three years of their existence. I 
think, too, that our curiosity will be suffi- 
ciently satisfied for the present, by just 
knowing that they lived, and reigned, and 
fought, or made peace; as may be supposed 
from their character and circumstances : 
UDtil some of the weaker powers gave way 
to the stronger ; so that, at last, the Hept- 
archy was broken up, and a single monarchy 
arose in its stead. This took place under 
Egbert, who inherited one of the larger di- 
visions of the Heptarchy, and became king 
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of Wessex, in the last year of the eighth 
century. He was for some years contented 
with his own dominions, and might have 
continued so if his neighbours could have let 
him alone ; but the Mercians, who occupied 
the best part of the country, became desi- 
rous of the whole, and Benflph, their sove- 
reign, turned his arms against Wessex, in 
the absence of its king. 

Egbert soon returned, not only to defend 
his territory, but to repel the invaders, whom 
he pursued into Wiltshire, where he fought 
a great battle, and gained a complete victory. 
Following up his success, he spread his con- 
quests from province to province, till he bad 
reduced the whole Heptarchy under his 
sway. He then appointed chiefs to manage 
the conquered states, reserving to himself 
the title of King over them all. This took 
place about three hundred and eighty years 
after the Saxons had first landed in the island 
as assistants to the Britons. 

By the way, we ought now to make a few 
inquiries respecting those ancient islanders, 
the dispossessed inhabitants of our country. 
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They had been chiefly driven to the western 
provinces by their unprincipled guests; but 
they still existed there in considerable num- 
bers^ occupying Cornwall and Wales, as the 
safest retreat they could obtain. A few of 
them, however, crossed the southern channel, 
and formed a settlement on a part of the 
French coast, from them called Britany; 
whilst a few wandered into the territory of 
their ancient northern enemies, and were 
permitted, as fugitives, to settle in Scotland, 
near Dumbarton. But the British nation 
may be said to have emigrated into Wales, 
unongst the impregnable mouitains of which 
country they cherished their liberty, their 
incient historic poetry, with their minstrel 
)ards and their independent profession of 
he Christian faith. The Church of Rome, 
laving gained power and influence amongst 
be English Saxons, wished to rule also over 
he western British churches. The people 
iefused to submit, but were soon afterwards 
Lrievously persecuted ; an.d many were mas- 
Licred by a Saxon chief, who, though him- 
I iir a pagan, was probably instructed thus to 

3 
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act by those whose authority in religion ha«i 
been so sternly rejected. 

To return to Egbert and England, as wr 
may now call the country which he governec' 
The people of the several states which he ha 
conquered were for many reasons willing t 
let him have undisturbed dominion. Thei 
own kings had troubledthem with continue 
wars and burdens, and were not descendei^ 
as was Egbert, in a direct line, from thei 
ancient chieftains. They had not, therefore 
as i^^ ^ople thought, so good a title to th 
government, and, what was of greater con- 
sequence, they possessed not equal abilitie^ 
for it. They thought^ too, that they shoul : 
be in less danger from foreign enemies, whe 
united under one head, than if divided int > 
several petty sovereignties ; and, therefore 
they acknowledged Egbert generally^ wif 
goodwill and resolution to support his throne 

Egbert, no doubt, was gratified at this tun 
in public opinion ; and, perhaps, he thougl 
to enjoy many years of tranquillity and ease 
But herein he was grievously disappointed. 
His coasts were attacked by a new and for 
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midable enemy, with whom the Saxons had 
to maintain a long and desperate warfare; 
during which they had time to reflect on 
the situation of the Britons when Iheir an- 
cestors landed, about four hundred years be- 
fore. We must now inquire who these new 
comers were. 

It seems as if one tribe or other of the 
Germans had peopled nearly the whole of the 
north of Europe ; for we find, in tracing the 
history of every fresh warlike tribe which 
appeared as invaders, that they had originally 
occupied the central parts of the continent, 
whence, moving norihwar(^ they issued in 
unnumbered swarms in search of plunder ; 
and, among other places, they visited our 
British shores. Of the various troops of 
these freebooters, I have now to speak par- 
ticularly of the Danes and Normans; — the 
former inhabiting islands and a peninsula in 
theBaltie sea ; the latter dwelling in Noi^ay^ 
whence their name of Normans, or North- 
men. It was during the reign of King F-g- 
bert that those fierce pirates sailed from 
their own barrea coast ia quest of the rich 
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pastures and geod cbeer of this island. Fa- 
voured by an easterly wind, Ihe Danish and 
jyorwegian boats arrived in three days on 
the southern coast of Britain, lliis, though 
nf^t the first time that a band or two of them 
had visited our shores, was the flrst invasion 
by them of considerable importance. They 
were, however, repulsed, though tbey were 
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joined by the Britons of Cornwall, who were 
glad of an opj^ortunity to avenge themselves 
on their Saxon oppressors. The Danes soon 
afterwards returned in greater numbers, in 
thirty-five vessels, and were encountered by 
Egbert in Dorsetshire, where, though thou- 
sands of them were slain, thousands remain- 
ed to plunder and lay waste the country, after 
which they returned in triumph to their 
ships. Two years afterwards, they landed 
again y and were totally defeated ; but, unfor- 
tunately, Egbert himself soon died, and 
England was then almost as badly situated 
as when the Romans left th# Island to the ra- 
vages of the Scots and the Picts. 

We shall not have time to follow these pi- 
rates to battle with the various weak Saxon 
kings who succeeded Egbert, and whose 
reigns did little good to their country. It 
was a sad state, indeed, when men had the 
constant experience or fear of plunder from 
foreign enemies, who landed when they 
pleased, and took away whatever they liked 
that came to hand. Their vessels, being 
small, easily entered the creeks and rivers, 
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where they drew them ashore, and, haviDg 
secured them by intrenchments and a gar- 
rison, they spread themselves over the 
country, carried off inhabitants, cattle^ and 
goods, and then disappeared. 

Emboldened by success, the Danes began 
to think they might as well make themselves 
Etationary here ; for, having taken booty of 
all sorts continually, they saw no reason why 
they sliouid not use it where they found it. 
They settled, therefore, in various parts, as 
circumstances or inclination led them . They 
made the greatest havoc amongst the church- 
es and monasteries, which they generally 
stripped of all their valuables, and murdered 
the priests and monks ; although in battle 
they were frequently defeated and thousands 
of them slain. 

At length Elfred, or as we now call him, 
Alfred, a Saxon prince, succeeded to the 
throne of that part of England which the 
Danes had not yet subdued. He was the 
victor in many battles with the Danes ; and, 
if his people had possessed a greater portion 
of his courage and confldence, and had been 
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united amongst themselves, those lordly 
robbers would not have ruled here as they 
did. But, though Alfred fought eight battles 
in one year with the Danes, and reduced 
them to great streights, so as to compel them 
to conditions of peace, the enemy still medi*> 
tated treachery and violence ; and, with a 
new company of their countrymen, Just 
landed, they made themselves masters erf 
another town , in the west of England. This 
last event so discouraged the Saxons, that they 
threw down their arms and fled to places of 
concealment — some to Wales, the retreat of 
the Britons, and others to provinces of 
France. Many endeavoured , by money and 
8a))miasion, to purchase ease and safety to 
themselves; so that Alfred, abandoned by 
his troops, was obliged also to retire awhile 
from the observation of the enemy. He laid 
aside his crown and dignUy, dismissed his 
servants, and, putting on a peasant's allir^, 
wandered from house to house, and sought 
food and shelter of the rustic inhabitants. 
Alt our great historians relate here an inci- 
dent which a small one may surely copy. 
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It is merely this, that a cottage dame one 
day employed the unknowQ king as her 
baker, enjoining him strictly to see that the 
cakes on the hearth were not burned for want 
of turning. Poor Alfred neglected her in- 
junction, and employed himself in refitting 
his bow and arrows, whilst the bread was 
sadly scorched . The consequence was tha t , 
when the woman perceived the mischief, she 
gave the king a violent scolding — ^some say 
she actually boxed his ears, remarking that 
he was ready enough to eat hot cakes, but 
cared not who had the trouble of procuring 
and preparing them. How little thought 
this busy chattering housewife that she was 
scolding A KING ; and that an account of this 
domestic wrangle would reach posterity for 
a thousand years afterwards ! 

But, though Alfred forgot to turn the cakes, 
he was not unmindful of more important 
matters. He kept a secret watch upon the 
Danes, and only waited for an opportunity 
to shew himself as their great enemy again. 
On the other band, the Danes, thinking them- 
selves secure, began to be remiss and careless 
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ia their camp, giving way to revelry and 
excess, and making sport of their fallen 
Saxon foes. Alfred now cautiously gathered 
a few troops round him, and, having himself, 
as a spy, witnessed the neglected state of the 
Danish camp, he returned to his own people, 
declared himself to them, and, appearing 
like one raised from the dead for their deli- 
verance, was every where hailed with accla- 
mations of joy and gladness. The Danes, 
suspicious of something, but not knowing 
what, merely doubled their guards and sen- 
tinels. They could not at all tell how or 
where they were to be attacked, and stupidly 
waited to see what was coming, until they 
beheld the banner of the White Horse 
displayed. A battle was fought at Edding- 
ton, where the Danes, defeated with great 
slaughter, threw themselves on the mercy of 
the victor. Alfred, who was humane as well 
as valiant, granted life to those who thus 
submitted : nay more, he determined to offer 
them a favourable residence in his kingdom. 
He, therefore, proposed to settle the Danish 
chief Guthrum and his followers in a province 

3. 
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of his dominions which had been nearly de- 
prived of its inhabitants by frequent war and 
pillage. But he insisted upon one condition, 
which , now-a-days ,would appear odd enough; 
it was, that Guthrum and bis men should 
profess Christianity and be baptized. The 
Danes readily consented, and those warriors 
complied with the requisition which Alfred 
had imposed. 

Here we must just observe two or three 
things, before we proceed with our story. In 
the first place, the invasion and ravages by 
the Danes had done more than the conquests 
of Egbert to unite the Saion tribes into one 
nation. For commoa danger had silenced 
their petty quarrels ; and, besides this, the 
Da nes had removed or demolished most of the 
boundary marks and fortresses of those, little 
kingdoms. Then , again, AlAred had recom- 
mended himself to ail by his services and ta- 
lents ; and he was the only chief who conld 
bring the Danes to terms and make them 
fear to break them. 

We also notice, about this time, the divi- 
sion of England into shires^ or counties. 
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Alfred, having a little tranquillity and lei-^ 
sure from fighting, turned his attention to 
the laws and manners of the people. It re- 
quired much wisdom and prudence to manage 
these matters ; for he had to mind both the 
refractory Danes^ now fixed in the north and 
eastern parts, and the Saxons, his own 
people, who were likely enough to become 
jealous of each other. He, therefore, made 
the same laws for both ; only permitting the 
Danes to be governed, under him, by their 
own chiefs. The state of public affairs was, 
indeed, wretched, when he undertook his 
great work of reformation. Historians tell 
us that, ^' although the great armies of the 
Danes were broken, the country was full of 
straggling troops of that nation, who, being 
accustomed to live by plunder, had become 
incapable of industry; and who, from the 
natural ferocity of their manners, indulged 
themselves in violence for the mere love of if. 
The English themselves, reduced to indigenee 
and despair by these continued depredations, 
had, in many places, shaken off all rule; and 
those who had been plundered one day be- 
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came in turn plunderers the next. These 
were the evils for which it was necessary 
for Alfred to provide a remedy, before he 
could call himself a ruler, in the proper sense 
of the word. 

^'It was to make his proceedings more 
practicable and convenient, that Alfred di- 
vided his kingdom into counties and hun- 
dreds, as at present. He niade every house- 
holder answerable for the conduct of his 
family and servants, and even of his guests, 
if they remained longer than three days. 
Ten neighbouring householders formed a 
sort of community, called a tithing^ who 
were accountable for each other's conduct. 
Of these one was headborough, or overseer, 
whose duty it was to take notice of what was 
done contrary to law. Every man who 
did not register himself in some tithing was 
punishable as an outlaw ; and no one was to 
change his residence without a warrant from 
the chief man of the tithing to which he be- 
longed.'' 

Now, some of these regulations would 
appear to us exceedingly hard ; especially 
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those which took away the liberty of removing 
from place to place at pleasure. But we must 
recollect that those injuries to which men are 
liable when lawless violence has the rule are 
much harder, and it is not possible all at 
once to give perfect security and liberty to 
people who have been long used to confusion 
and wrong. It were better for me to ask leave 
every time I go out of my house, if I were 
aware that my neighbour must do so too, and 
that he would thereby be prevented from 
robbing my dwelling in my absence. In 
order that men might not rob one another, 
Alfred made them watch one another, and 
thus repressed the plundering spirit of the 
age. Other institutions of that prince fully 
shewed that his object was their own benefit 
and security, not the increase of his power 
as their ruler. He did not make himself or 
his courtiers judges of crime or innocence ; 
bat committed that important oifice to the 
people themselves, tq persons of the same 
rank or level as the accused. I allude now 
to trial by jury, which, if not invented by 
Alfred^ was certainly established by him 
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here ; and it is justly accounted the most 
beneficial and precious institution of our 
country. 

But Alfred shewed his chief wisdom in 
endeavouring to furnish the minds of his 
subjects with knowledge, by which they 
might judge of right or wrong before they 
acted, and thus prevent the crimes which are 
frequently committed through ignorance. 
He, therefore, himself a scholar and a writer 
of some eminence, established colleges and 
schools, and invited men of learning to settle 
in his dominions. Oxford owes its ancient 
renown to his munificence and care. Id 
fact, this truly great man did great things, 
and had the satisfaction to see the state of 
public affairs entirely changed for the better 
before his death. He had fought fifty-six 
battles with the Danes, and had, at length, 
subdued and fairly subjected those fierce 
intruders : he had given power to the laws, 
respectability to the church, and a degree of 
light and knowledge to the people : he had 
re-established the places which had been 
ruined during the Danish wars : he had pro- 
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Tided an army and a navy for the future de- 
fence of Ihe country ; and died, in the vigour 
of his age and usefulness^ in the first year of 
the tenth century, or a. d. 901. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



NORTH BRITAIN. — EMINENT MEN. — SUCCESSORS OF 
ALFRED. — ^THE CLERGY. — BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 



And now how far have we read of the 
"British Story?" — ^Why, we have noticed 
the Britons, the Romans, the Saxons, and 
the Danes; and have entered the tenth 
century of the Christian reckon ing . We have 
seen how tUe Britons were treated by the 
Romans and Saxons ; how the Saxons were 
served by the Danes ; and how the Danes 
were ristalialed upon by the Saxons. In fact, 
we have got through King Alfred*s reign. 
But Britain extends far north into a country 
of which we have said little or nothing ; and 
we shall not tell its story fairly if we do not 
say something of such of its ancient and 
renowned sons as did not happen to make 
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themselves famous by the sword. But, if we 
do not fake care, we shall make our story 
altogether too long; and, perhaps, find^ that 
our paper and print will fail before we have 
got half through. So we must not say too 
much about any of those things which hap- 
pened or of those persons who lived in 
Britain a thousand years ago. As for Scot- 
land, in those ages, it is fortunate for us that 
there is very little to say ; and certainly with 
regard to eminent men, there or here, I can 
find few indeed to mention. 

My readers know already that two na- 
tions, called Scots and Picts, both warlike 
people, occupied North Britain when the 
Romans invaded the South ; and that those 
fierce northern men had a wonderful liking 
to the good things of our more fruitful land. 
I believe it must be confessed that the men 
of the south were long outdone by the men 
of the north in military affairs ; for the Ro* 
mans n^ver were able to subdue the Caledo- 
I nian nations, although they defeated them 
in several battles : and it is equally clear that 
the Britons alone had no success at all against 
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their northern foes. Even the Romans were 
obliged to build stone walls and towers, to 
relieve themselves from the trouble of fight- 
ing with those undaunted tribes. 

I think, notwithstanding the busy pens of 
many Scottish writers^ who reckon up a 
hundred kings before the birth of Christ, 
that their real history, as far as we know 
it, to the time of Alfred, may be comprised 
in what we have already said, with the ad- 
dition of the uncouth names of some half a 
dozen chiefs. At any rate, it will be quite 
sufficient for our present purpose, if we keep 
in mind that the Scots, as we shall hence- 
forth call them, preserved their indepen- 
dence whilst the Britons yielded.fheirs; that 
Christianity was introduced into their country 
about the year 201 ; that the princes of that 
land, though rude, were powerful ; so that 
the French kings early coveted their al- 
liance, and maintained it through succeeding 
ages; that, about the middle of the ninth 
century, the Scots and Picts had a grand 
battle, in which the former prevailed and 

"^ve their name to the country ; and that the 
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Danes, whilst gaining power and property 
in England, were repulsed in Scotland, and 
obliged to abandon its shores entirely. The 
Scots, indeed, prized their liberty so much, 
that they fought against their own kings, 
when they saw occasion. — So much for 
the history of Scotland to the year of our 
Lord 900 ! 

As for eminent men in Britain during 
those ages, our list will be short, owing to 
two circumstances : — in the first place, kings 
and military men must stand aside, because 
our story has noticed them already; and 
then, secondly, it happens that the names of 
scarcely any others have Been handed down 
to us. Where then, you will ask, were the 
divines, the authors, the poets, the painters, 
the sculptors, the architects, the astronomers, 
the naturalists, the physicians, the lawyers, 
and so on? I do not say that there were 
none of any of these ; but I believe that all 
we know of, to the time of Alfred, might 
have dined at one table, off one leg of mut- 
ton. Let us see : there was St. Augustine 
—him we have mentioned; — and I find four 
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Other names of some note — Pelagius, Gil- 
dasy NenniuSy and Bede ; — of these, the first 
was a divine ; the second and third were his- 
torians ; the last was an ecclesiastic and an 
historian also. I find few besides mentioned, 
so that I am afraid the other professions and 
pursuits had few followers of eminence. 

Pelagius, or Morgan, for that was his real 
name^— was a monk of Bangor, in Wales, in 
the fifth century . He was a very though tfal , 
learned, and pious man ; but, happening to 
think difierently from the church in general 
upon certain subjects, his opinions were con- 
demned ; he travelled to the Holy Land, and 
there, it is supposed, he died. His doctrines, 
however, have made much noise in the 
world, and are still held by many. 

Gildas, sumamed the Wise, it is said, was 
the first English writer. He wrote concern- 
ing the Britons, and died in the sixth cen- 
tury. 

Nenniuswasa monk of Bangor, and wrote 
the Story of Britain. He died in th^ seventh 
century. 

Venerable Bede is a great name in English 
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literature. He wrote the British ecclesias- 
tical history, from the first period of it to the 
year 733, about which time he died. His 
fame for leamiug was so great that the pope 
sent for him to Rome ; but Bede declined the 
honour proposed to him : and I am glad he 
did; for, otherwise, perhaps, his history 
would never have been written, and then we 
should have been almost as ignorant of his 
times as he was of ours. 



The death of Alfred was an important 
and calamitous event to the English. His 
successors, whose reigns we cannot record 
particularly, though we may just name them, 
were in a continual state of warfare with 
each other, or with the Danes, until the 
latter obtained, for a time, the dominion over 
the Saxon princes. Edward the Elder^ who 
Was Alfred's son, obtained the throne in 901, 
and reigned twenty-four years, with some 
renown alb a warrior; having for his enemies 
chiefly the Danes and the men of the Korth. 
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Athelstan, his son, came to tbe crown in 
925, and retained it nearly sixteen years. 
He endeavoured to manage the Danes by 
treaty, and made one of their chiefs king of 
Northumberland; but he soon found that 
Ihey were not to be so trusted with safety. 
He contended successfully against both them 
and the Scots ; and gained some reputation as 
a civil governor, in addition to his military 
fame. He died peaceably at Gloucester. 
Edmund, his brother, had enjoyed his dig- 
nity but two years when he was murdered 
by a robber at his own table. 

I hope I am not brief and tiresome at the 
same time, while I thus dismiss a line of 
princes from our notice. We are making 
room for the great events that are to follow, 
and shall soon pass to another important 
period in our history. 

The Danes seemed, generally, to regard 
the death of a king as an opportunity to be 
troublesome. Edred became king in 9i6. 
He was warlike, but superstitious, and gave 
much power to the monks ; particularly to 
Danstan their leader. AtthedeathofEdred^ 
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the unfortunate Edwy succeeded to the 
throne, and, disdaining the power of that 
naughty monk and his brethren, ventured to 
resist, and banished Dunstan from the king- 
lorn ; but Dunstan found means to retain his 
power and to destroy that of Edwy, whose 
wik was torn from him and eventually put 
death in a most cruel manner. Edwy 
limself died soon afterwards, and left the 
hrone to Edgar his younger brother. This 
)rince had ability and success, but was 
governed by bad priests and worse passions. 
die died in 975. His eldest son Edward 
reigned next, but was murdered, three years 
afterwards, by his wicked stepmother, who 
jiaced.her son Ethelred on the throne. 
England i\pw again was overspread with 
barbarians ; and the Danes in Britain ob- 
tained by degrees the finest parts of the 
country, whilst their brethren from abroad 
nade continual descents on the coast. Ya- 
"ious methods were tried to get rid of these 
roublesome intruders : sometimes they were 
massacred by thousands; afterwards peace 
ft ith them was purchased with money ; but 
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still they gained power. . In the year lOi^, 
Sweyn, their king, drove Ethelred, hi 
queen, and two sons, out of England into 
Kormandy. After a reign of about a year. 
Sweyn was killed, and was succeeded by h^' 
son, Canute the Great, as he was called. It 
is true that Ethelred, returning, drove Ca 
nute, in turn, out of England, and he retire j 
to Denmark, to collect additional forces 
With these he returned, and forced tk 
English king Edmund, surnamed Ironside 
the son and successor of Ethelred, to dividc 
his dominions with him. It was not loni 
before Edmund was put to death; and ther 
Canute, the Dane, became king of the whoh 
country. Thus the Danes obtained the do- 
minion in England at last, but they retained 
it only for a short time. Canute governed 
with much advantage to his subjects for 
twenty years ; but his sons and successors, 
Harefoot and Hardiknute, whose united 
reigns did not amount to six years, were so 
weak and wicked that, on the death of the 
latter, the English revolted, and re-estab- 
lished their own princes on the throne; and 
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thJe famed Edward, commoDly called the 
Confessor, became king in 1042. He was a 
weak superstitious monarch, much governed 
by the monks and ecclesiastics, of whom I 
shall here give a short account ; for their in- 
stitutions became about this time of great 
importance in Europe, and many results of 
their influence and labours are even now to 
be traced in our country. 

Now, what is a monk? Anciently, by 
this word was meant one who retired from 
the world to some spot where he could live 
in absolute solitude. Such were hermits 
and anchorets, who withdrew into deserts 
and made devotional meditation the sole bu- 
siness of life. We know, however, that 
religion requires other duties than such as 
merely concern ourselves; and a man de- 
serves even less than parched peas and wa- 
ter who does nothing for society. Many, 
however, were driven into deserts, and dens 
and caves of the earth, by persecution^ in the 
early ages of the church ; and this being the 
case with some very extraordinary persons, 
their example was imitated after the necessity 

4 
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volumes, became the only historians of those 
unlettered ages. Our story of Britain would 
have wanted a thousand years, had it not 
been for a few of those laborious students 
within their cloistered walls. 

Then there was another sort of clergy, 
called the secular^ such as bishops and parish 
priests; and these are continued with us to 
the present time. We have seen that 
churches for public worship, though mean, 
were built by the ancient British Christians; 
but they were not parish churches ; for no 
particular ground, or boundary, was as- 
signed to them. Some say that England was 
divided into parishes in the seventh century; 
perhaps it was done hardly so soon. Some 
time after, however, churches, and parishes, 
and ministers, began to be appointed in this 
way : the great lords, who had much land 
belonging to them, built churches on their 
own estates for their tenants, on condition 
that they should maintain a clergyman out 
of their fruits. It was settled that a tenth of 
the produce was to be set apart for this pur- 
pose ; and thus tithes were first fixed and paid 
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in England. Bishops had the role over many 
parishes, and had larger revenues, as at pre- 
sent. 

Now I shall be sorry if the little I have 
said should appear tiresome and dry; because 
it is needful to attend to these things before 
we can properly understand our history. 

We have just introduced Edward the Con^ 
fessor. That title we must take a little 
notice of. At the time when professed Chris- 
tians were few, and pagans many, those who 
owned our religion did so with danger. They 
were called confessors, because they acknow- 
ledged their belief at all hazards, and were 
ready to support it by suffering martyr- 
dom. The Church of Rome, in time, made 
a sort of honorary title of this designation, 
and bestowed it frequently on those who 
were its bests friends. Such was Edward, 
who, on account of his devotion and muni- 
ficence to the clergy, was called the Confes- 
sor; and he still retains that name in our his* 
tories. 

It happened well for this quiet king that 
the Danes in England had become so mixed 

4. 
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with the Saxons as to have nearly the same 
interests and feelings. The English and 
these were almost one people, and had nearly 
left off fighting with each other ; so that only 
foreign enemies were now to be dreaded. 
Unhappily, through the weakness, or par- 
tiality, of Edward, an occasion was given, 
which soon afterwards brought the sword, 
with fresh invaders, to our shores. The 
Normans, of whom we have spoken before, 
had proceeded from the north of Europe, and 
settled on a part of the coast of France, 
which, from them, was called Normandy. 
Now Ed ward , whilst a lad, had been edu- 
cated in Normandy, and very fond he was of 
that country. The people were superior to 
the English in knowledge and politeness, 
and were famous for working themselves 
into favour. They soon surrounded Edward, 
after he hatt ascended the English throne, 
and became his favourite courtiers. Their 
language, manners, and customs, soon be- 
came fashionable in England ; their dress, 
behaviour, and entertainments, were copied; 
and nothing was thought of old Saxon 
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usages. Normans too were promoted in the 
church, and obtained the best livings and re- 
venues which the king could bestow. 

These things made the English jealous ; 
particularly Earl Godwin, who, though the 
king had married his daughter, was waiting 
an opportunity to dispute the government 
with him. He raised forces, and prepared 
a fleet; but, before he could execute his 
chief intentions, he died, leaving them to be 
accomplished by his son Harold, who seemed 
to possess more qualifications than Godwin 
himself for the object in view. But Edward 
had determined to provide another ruler for 
England than Harold, even in case of his 
own death : so he secretly turned his eye 
upon the leader, or duke, of the Normans, 
whom he encociraged to beUeve that the 
crown would one day be his. 

This duke was named William ; and, 
though his mother was only a tanner's 
daughter, his father was the ruler of Nor- 
maudy, and, at his deistth, left his dominions 
to this ambitious son . 

Edward the Confessor died after he bad 
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reigned twenty-five years, and Harold found 
no diflBculty in ascending the vacant throne; 
for he had taken care to make himself a fa- 
vourite with the people, whom he had de- 
fended from the Welsh and other enemies. 
But William, Duke of Normandy, had not 
forgotten his own hopes and expectations, 
derived from the Confessor's promises; and 
he determined to make good his claim. He, 
therefore, collected an army of 60>000 men, 
and equipped a fleet of three thousand 
vessels, great and small, for this grand occa- 
sion. It was altogether, perhaps, the finest 
armament which that age had seen. The 
discipline of the men, the beauty and vigour 
of the horses, the lustre of the arms and the 
accoutrements of both, with the high and 
renowned names of the leaders, and, above 
ally the boldness of the enterprise, made sur- 
rounding nations look with amazement and 
unusual interest to the event. The Norman 
invasion, indeed, still occupies a chief place 
amongst the most important occurrences of 
our British story . I shall , therefore , be more 
particular in my account of it than in the 
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relation of other battles and usurpations, and 
shall copy from the modern historian, A. 
Thierry. 

'* Before William set out, he took care to 
embarrass Harold as much as he could, and 
divert his attention, by inciting a Norwegian 
chief, named Halfagar, to invade England 
just before him. This Haifagar, with three 
hundred vessels and a great number of men, 
sailed up the Humber, and committed ter- 
rible ravages, which the English there could 
not resist. Harold lost no time in march- 
ing to give battle. He had acquired the 
respect and afiTections of the people, and 
soon found himself in a condition to attack 
his enemies, whom he totally defeated : The 
Norwegian chiefs were slain, and their fleet 
fell into his hands. 

^^But, unhappily, whilst these enemies 
were departing, others were approaching ; 
and the same breeze which curled the 
triumphal English banners, filled the Nor- 
man sails, and wafted them towards our 
southern coasts. It happened , unfortunately, 
that the vessels which had been placed by 
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Harold to cruise and watch on those seas, 
had, just before, retired for want of provi- 
sions. William's troops, therefore, landed 
without any resistance, at Pevensey, near 
Hastings, on the 28ih of September, in the 
year 1066, three days only after Harold's 
victory over the Norwegians. The archers 
landed first; they wore short garments, and 
had their hair cut close. Next followed the 
horsemen, wearing steel head-pieces, tunics, 
and cuirasses — that is, cloaks and body- 
armour — and armed with long heavy spears 
and straight two-edged swords. After them 
came the workmen of the army, pioneers, 
carpenters, and smiths, who unloaded on 
the shore, piece by piece, three wooden 
castles^ framed and prepared beforehand. 
The Duke was the last that came ashore ; 
and, in setting his foot upon the land, he 
made a false step, and fell on his face. A 
murmur immediately arose, and some voices 
uttered alarm at so unlucky an incident. 
But William, rising instantly, said, ' What 
is the matter ? I have grasped this land with 
my hands; and it is mine, it is yours T 
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This quick reply prevented the effect of the 
had omen. 

'^ The army marched towards Hastings. 
Near that place, the encampment was traced, 
and the wooden castles were erected and 
furnished with provisions, that they might 
serve as a retreat, in case of necessity. Bodies 
of troops went over the neighbouring country, 
plundering and burning the houses. The 
English fled from their dwellings, concealed 
their furniture and cattle, and flocked to 
the churches and church-yards, which they 
thought the most secure asylum from enemies, 
who, they supposed, were Christians, like 
themselves. But the Normans cared too much 
just then about booty to respect those build* 
iogs, and chased the fugitives from them. 

*' Harold was at York, wounded and rest- 
ing from his fatigues, when amessenger came, 
in great haste, to tell him that William of 
Normandy had landed, and planted his 
standard on the English soil. He marched 
towards the south, with his victorious army, 
publishing, as he passed along, an order to 
all his chiefs af counties to put their fighting 
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men under arms, and lead them to Londota. 
Harold, however, was too impatient to allow 
time for all his forces to assemble. He could 
not master his eagerness for coming to an 
engagement with the foreigners, especially 
when he learned what ravages they were 
committing. Besides, he hoped to take bis 
enemy by surprise; but the] Norman camp 
was too well guarded for this ; and early 
intelligence was conveyed to William of 
Harolds approach. Finding that his near 
arrival was known, Harold halted at seven 
miles' distance from the Duke's quarters, 
and thought proper to entrench himself 
behind banks, ditches, and palisades, and 
wait to be attacked. Some of the English 
captains now advised their king to avoid a 
battle, and ravage the country to prevent tbe 
Normans doing so. ' Never,' replied Ha- 
rold, * will I ravage the country committed 
to my cat'e. I will rather try the chance of 
war with the few men I have.' 

** But the renowned Norman Duke, not- 
withstanding his great preparations, wished 
still to avoid an engagement ; and was deter- 
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mined to try what craft would do, before he 
tried the sword. So he sent a monk to Ha- 
rold, with a message containing three propo- 
sitions : first, to resign his crown quietly, at 
his bidding ; secondly, to refer it to the de- 
cision of the pope; thirdly, to try the ques- 
tion by single combat. Harold simply replied 
* No' to each of these requisitions. William, 
not at all ruffled, sent again, and offered Ha- 
rold all the country north of the Humber, if 
be would submit ; otherwise he denounced 
Urn as a perjured deceiver, and laid the con- 
sequences before him. But the English mo- 
narch treated all these messages with scorn, 
and prepared for battle. 

^' On the ground, which still bears the 
name of Battle, the English army occjiipied a 
long chain of hills, fortified on all sides with 
stakes and osier hurdles. In the night of 
October 13th, William informed the Nor- 
mans that the next day would be the day of 
battle. The Normans, who had more of 
the decent forms of religion about them than 
the English, began to offer up prayers and 
to sing litanies with the monks. They 
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employed their Femaining time in confessing 
their sins and receiving the sacrament, ac- 
cording to the practice of the Romish Church. 
I know not how much of real religion there 
was in this ; but I am quite sure there was 
much irreligion in the conduct of the 
Saxons, who spent the night, which was to 
be the last of their lives to thousands, in 
revelry anddrinking, alike unmindful of their 
present safety and future danger. 

** The weapons of the Normans were 
chiefly swords, spears, bows, and cross- 
bows; which last were of steel, and carried 
a great way : so, indeed, did many of the 
other bows, which were as high as a man, 
and were placed upright for use. The Duke 
was mounted on a fine Spanish horse ; and 
from his neck were suspended many vene- 
rated relics of Saints, on which Harold, when 
a youth, and in Normandy, had been com- 
pelled by William to swear that he would 
aid him to obtain the kingdom. The Duke 
had also something else at his side, which, 
perhaps, he and Iris followers regarded as of 
more importance to their cess than all 
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their military force. It was a standard^ 
which had been sent to Rome, and bad been 
there blessed by the pope, who had also pro- 
mised victory to it. 

''As the troops began to advance, the 
Duke raised his voice, and made a speech to 
the following purport : — ' Remember to fight 
well, and put ail to death ; for, if we con- 
quer, we shall all be rich ; what I gain, you 
will gain ; if I conquer, you will conquer ; 
if I take the land, you will have it. Know, 
however, that I am come hither not only to 
obtain my right, but also to avenge our 
whole race for the felonies, perjuries, and 
treacheries of these Eoglish. They put to 
death men, women, a^d children ; they de- 
cimated'^ the companions of my kinsman, 
Auvr6, and took his life. Gome on, then, 
and let us chastise them for their misdeeds.' 

'' The Saxons, or English, still occupied 
their fortified camp. In addition to the com- 
mon arms of the times, they employed some 
peculiar to themselves. Such were thebattle- 

*KilloIoneintiD« 
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axe, and mace, or club. The first of these 
had a kind of hatchet, with a spear at the end, 
fixed on a short pole, with which dreadful 
execution was done by such as were expert 
in the use . The mace, or club, was an oval- 
shaped lump of iron, full of spikes, having 
a long and stout handle, which was even 
still more destructive, when wielded by 
powerful men. 

^' As soon as the Normans came within a 
proper distance, the archers began to dis- 
charge their arrows. The footmen and 
horsemen then advanced to the English 
works, and endeavoured to force them. Bat 
Harold and his men formed themselves about 
their standard planted in the ground, and 
received the assailants with tremendous 
blows of their ponderous clubs and axes, 
which broke their enemies' spears and coats 
of mail. 

'^ The Normans began to fall back^ and 
produced confusion in their leader's ranks. 
There was even a rumour that William was 
killed, and many began to flee; but the 
Duke, shewing himself at the critical mo- 
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ment, urged them back to the fight : still they 
could not force an entrance into the English 
camp. He now thought of, and practised^ 
one of those expedients, by which the brave 
but unwary warrior has often fallen before 
the crafty and more experienced foe. He 
ordered a thousand horse to advance, and 
then immediately gallop away as if in flight. 
The English rushed into the snare. They 
left their camp, and tumultuously followed 
the enemy, who no sooner perceived that 
they were oflF their guard, and their ranks 
broken, than they faced about, and, assail- 
ing the English on all sides at once, gave 
them no time nor room to raise their heavy 
arms. Harold, who bad already been 
wounded, now received an arrow in his fore- 
head, and fell dead, with his two brothers, 
at the foot of their standard, which they had 
remained within their camp to defend. The 
remnant of the English army, without a 
chief, and without a standard, prolonged the 
fight until darkness prevented the comba- 
tants from distinguishing each other. 
'* S uch was the battle of Hastings. In the 
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mornilQg, the cbnqaeror drew up his troops 
before him, and called over the names of 
those who had followed hini to the conflict. 
But many, many, answered not! Whole 
ranks of those who had dreamed of riches 
and of power lay dead beside their Saxon 
foes. The fortunate survivors had the larger 
booty. After the bodies of the English had 
been stripped of every thing valuable, their 
female relatives came trembling to bury 
them on the field. The monks of Waltham 
humbly begged of William the body of Ha- 
rold, who had been their benefactor. Their 
request was granted ; but it was with dilB- 
culty that his mangled corpse was discovered 
among the slain. They conveyed it to Wal- 
tham, in the abbey church of which it was 
mournfully interred." 
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BT the balde oTHaEliDgsuceadnl the ihrone. 
Hia Xxws were all made ia Ihc Aorman tongue ; 
And »l eight CTerj evpnlng the curfew wai rung, 
Wbeneacb En gli&h subject, bjRojel dcjlre, 
EitiDguiita'd his candle, aodpul out his tire, 
lie bridlsd Ihe kingdom with foita round the border; 
And Ihe Tower or Loudon wti buUl by his order. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SAXON CUSTOMS.— -ORDEALS. — ^NORMAN CONQUEST. 

«— FEUDAL SYSTEM. 



In the last chapter we learaed the end of 
the power of the Britons, the Romans, the 
Danes, and the Saxons. William, having 
gained the battle, was soon after crowned, 
and presently evinced to the people what 
sort of a government that of the Normans 
was to be. The design of the conqueror 
was not merely to reign, but to tyrannize; 
not only to give the Normans a residence 
here, but to make them lords ^ and the Eng- 
lish slayesy and to take away their very 
name as a people; nay to suppress their 
language, and force the Norman French into 
Saxon mouths, if possible. In these matters, 
however, he was not to have his own way 
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exactly. The English nation, and tongue, 
and institutions, and manners, were not so 
easily to be destroyed as an army. The 
Normans could not do as the Saxons had 
done before them : and we must say a word 
or two respecting the English as a people, 
at the period of the Conquest, before we 
relate farther the proceedings of their Nor- 
man rulers. 

Three sorts, or conditions, of men were 
found in England, in the days of the Saxon 
dominion — the nobles, the freemen, and the 
slaves. The nobles were called thanes and 
earls ; and it was very seldom that the lower 
ranks could rise, notwithstanding some laws 
of Athelstan, which encouraged such ambi- 
tion. For instance, a merchant who had 
been three long voyages on his own account, 
was entitled to assume the dignity ef thane ; 
and a ceorle, or churl, that is, a husband- 
man, who had been able to purchase a 
certain extent of land, and possessed a cha- 
pel, a kitchen, a hall, and a bell, was raised 
to the same degree. 

The cities of England, at the time of the 



Conquest, appear to have been little better 
than Tillage^. Many of them contained not 
more than two or three hundred houses; and 
these were built in a wide straggling manner. 
As for the country generally, much of it was 
in a wild or woodland state. The cultivated 
parts were farmed by the lower orders of 
freemen, who paid their literal land lords a 
certain portion of rent, not in money, bat 
in agricultural produce. 

The most numerous ranks were those of 
the villains, or slaves, who were the absolute 
property of their masters, and unable to call 
any thing their own. These were princi- 
pally prisoners, taken in the numerous 
battles among the small Saxon states, or 
their desbendants. Besides this, it was very 
common for parents to ^ell their children as 
slaves ; hay, they would, sometimes, gamble 
and sell themselves. However, masters 
were in sonie sort answerable for extreme 
cruelty to their purchased servants. If they 
struck out an eye, or a tooth, the slave re- 
covered his liberty ; if death was inflicted, 
the slayer paid a flue to the king. 
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The great lords and abbots possessed 
authority and power as absolute governors in 
their own districts, and could punish mur- 
derers and robbers at their pleasure ; but the 
mischief was, that many of those lords were 
amongst the worst of robbers themselves, 
and protected others of the same character, 
to form forces for their own purposes. 
Something more like regular government 
existed in towns. 

After all, the people in those days were 
less ruled by laws than by power and 
1 customs. Some of these were, indeed, cu- 
rious. A man's life was priced according to 
[ his rank ; and the fine was exacted of the 
f murderer in proportion to the quality of his 
• victim. The value of the hing's head was 
f about thirteen hundred pounds of our 
I money : that of the prince, half as much ; a 
! bishop's was valued at three hundred 
I pounds; a thane's, or a clergyman's, at 
about one hundred; a churl's, at about ten 
pounds ! 

The price of wounds^ too, was fixed in 
the same way. A wound of an inch long, 
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under the hair, incurred the penalty of a 
shilling; in the face, two shillings; and 
thirty shillings for the loss of an ear. But 
the rules of evidence, with regard to the 
commission of crimes, were still more strange 
and defective. If two parties were accused, 
he who could bring the greatest numher of 
persons, though utter strangers to the cir- 
cumstance, to swear that he was innocent, 
was acquitted. But when a question about 
a fact became too puzzling for the court to 
decide, recourse was had to single combat, 
or to a kind of lot, or, more frequently, to 
the trial by ordeaL The latter was an ap- 
peal to what they called the judgment of 
Gody and was practised thus : red hot irons, 
generally ploughshares, were placed at irre- 
gular distances on the ground. The ac- 
cused party was blindfolded, and if he could 
then step safely between the irons, he was 
pronounced innocent— if otherwise, guilty. 
The same sort of absurdity was sometimes 
adopted by means of hot or cold water. 

We will now just step to market with old 
Editha and her husband^ yonder, and learn 
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the prices of cattle and provisions . ^ ^ Honest 
Ceorle, what d'ye want for that clever little 
nag?"— ^* Thirty-six shillings, GaflTer/'— 
'' Too much, too much ! I will give thee 
thirty."— '* Gaflfer, thou shalt have him/'— 
** So ! ye are selling beeves [oxen ] ; how go 
they ? " — * ' Twelve shillings, ten shillings, or 
nine shillings." — " Too dear ! — Nay, nay, I 
will buy me four sheep for the same ! "— « 
^^Nay again, Gaffer, take Edith's advice. 
Save thy coin till thou hast a hundred and 
twenty shillings, to buy the hide of land of 
the Thane." * 

With regard to the manners of the Saxpn- 
English, perhaps the less we say about them 
the better. They were, in general, a rude 
uncultivated people; ignorant of letters, 
unskilled in mechanical arts, untamed to 
submission; unfit for freedom, their best 
qualities were hospitality and militaryj cou- 
rage. The Norman Conquest, notwith- 
standing its dreadful evils, introduced some 
benefits, amongstwhichwere lessons in arts 

* A hide of land irai aboat a hundred aerei. 
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and knowledge, in which the nations orthe 
continent had made much greater progress 
than the inhabitants of Britain. 

The Conqueror made good his promises 
to his great captains, and divided amongst 
them the spoils of England, as fast as he 
could gain possession of it ; but not without 
stipulating certain conditions of future ser- 
vice and obedience from them . We must just 
observe here that William was not King, 
but Diike of Normandy. He was the head 
of a number of chieftains, who all exercised 
authority and military dominion in their 
separate territories. They exacted service 
in arms, at their bidding, of those who oc- 
cupied their domains under them ; while 
they resided themselves in their fortified 
castles, glorying in the pride and power of 
their numerous retainers. William trans- 
planted this system into England. The 
portions of land distributed to the Normans 
were called fiefs y that is, possessions held of 
a superior, on certain conditions. In time, 
however, these estates became hereditary : 
and thus many of our present nobility, who 
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come of ancient families, acquired their 
princely estates. 

The governmentandpowersof these lordly 
persons were called the feudal system. The 
people subjected to these several military 
rulers were called passals^ or retainers ; they 
took up arms at their lords' bidding, as the 
lords themselves did at the command of the 
king. This was the way in which forces 
were raised, and wars carried on, for several 
ages, in Europe. Unfortunately, however, 
for kings, at that time, they had less influence 
over their lords, than the lords had over their 
vassals; and, whilst the latter could maintain 
themselves in their strong castles with nume- 
rous retainers, the sovereign was often set at 
defiance. This being the case, and law and 
justice having no other guardians than 
warriors, might generally overcame right, 
and private wrongs had a very uncertain 
remedy. Barons held courts under their 
own authority; yet, in a certain way, they 
took the opinion of their vassals, whom they 
assembled. In like manner, the king, on 
important occasions, assembled his great 
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barons^ and asked their advice and consent 
regarding bis wars and enterprises ; and we 
may here see something of the beginnings 
of those state councils which we now call 
parliaments* 

We must now mention a few acts of Wil- 
liam's reign. The Normans did not conquer 
the whole of England at the battle of Has- 
tings. Risings in various parts kept them 
constantly employed and anxious. Had the 
English possessed a leader, with Harold's 
prowess and with a better title to the 
throne, they would probably have rallied 
under him, and endeavoured by a second 
effort to repel the invaders. What they 
did was only enough to exasperate their 
new ruler, without any prospect of shaking 
off his yoke. The vengeance of William 
was shewn by the most dreadful acts of 
cruelty and oppression. It is true, that at 
first he was politic enough to make a show 
of clemency and justice, where he could 
do so without much cost to himself. He, 
however, soon found an excuse, in the in- 
surrections of some, to declare himself a 
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tyrant over all. Many fled from these op- 
pressions to other countries ; and Malcolm, 
King of Scotland^ kindly received the exiles. 
Amongst the horrors of this reign , history 
particularly records that, in order to avenge 
himself on the Northumbrians for the resist- 
ance they had made, and to prevent the 
possibility of their doing the like again, Wil- 
liam gave orders for laying their country 
entirely waste. The houses were reduced 
to ashes ; the cattle were seized and driven 
away ; the instruments of husbandry were 
destroyed; and the inhabitants were com- 
pelled either to flee into Scotland, or to Imger 
miserably in the woods, perishing from cold 
and hunger. The lives of a hundred thou- 
sand persons are thought to have been 
sacrificed thus to the fury of the Norman 
conqueror ; and it is said that, even now, 
Northumberland bears proofsof that dreadful 
fact. 

In all other parts of the kingdom, the name 
of Englishman was enough to bring ven- 
geance on any who had property to lose. 
Ancient and honourable families were re- 
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dliced to beggary ; whilst the lower orders 
became absolute slaves to the triumphant 
Normans. By introducing the feudal law, 
of which we have spoken, William took 
care to keep the military power under him- 
self in the hands of those who had enabled 
him to subdue the kingdom. As to the 
church, he was resolved to rule there also. 
The English archbishop, Stigand, and other 
ecclesiastics, were removed, and Normans 
put in their places. 

Perhaps the most ridiculous act of Wil- 
liam's reign, but which shewed, more than 
any other, his determination against the En- 
glish, was his attempt to abolish their very 
language. For this purpose, he enacted that, 
in all schools throughout the kingdom, the 
youth should be instructed in the Norman 
French tongue. Law proceedings were or- 
dered to be conducted in the French lan- 
guage ; and the statutes were written in it. 
No other speech was used at court ; and, in 
fact, such pains were taken, that, although 
the English language still triumphed over 
the other, much of the French became mixed 
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with it^ and remains even to this day in 
use. 

The punishments which this king most 
commonly inflicted on those who fell under 
his particular displeasure were, seizure of 
their estates and imprisonment, if of noble 
rank ; and death, or lopping off the hands, 
and plucking out the eyes, of men of more 
humble condition. 

But William was not without his own 
troubles and disquietudes. His Norman 
subjects, both here and on the continent, 
revolted in consequence of the daily increas- 
ing tyranny of their ruler. These commo- 
tions were repressed and punished ; but there 
was more work of the same sort going on 
elsewhere, and in a quarter which was more 
alBictive to the king. This was the rebellion , 
in Normandy, of his own son, Robert, who, 
assisted by the French king and others, 
engaged in open war, and might have 
shaken his father's power on the continent, 
had it not been for a very singular occur- 
rence. Robert encountered his father, 
tinknowingly, in a combat, under the walls 
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of a castle, and had unhorsed and wonnded 
the old warrior before he discovered the real 
character of his opponent. Hereupon he 
very dutifully assisted his father to rise, and, 
expressing contrition, was induced to dis- 
continue his rebellion. 

The next article to be noticed, amongst 
the acts of this king, is the Domesday Book, 
of which, I dare say, you have heard before. 
I need not describe it farther than by saying 
that William employed persons six years in 
taking an account of every estate in the king- 
dom; — its extent, value, and description, 
with the name of the proprietor, and the 
number of persons resident upon it. The 
object of this was to assist the sovereign in 
the taxation of the country. As antiquaries 
are not agreed as to the meaning of the 
word applied to this register, I shall not 
trouble my readers with it. It still exists 
in the hands of our government, and is 
exceedingly curious for the information it 
affords of the state of England at that period. 

The jealous despotism of this king was 
particularly conspicuous in the curfew, or 
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cover-flre bell, which used to be rung at 
eight o'clock every evening, at which time all 
fires and lights were to be extinguished, and 
tlie whole nation was expected to go to 
bed then at his bidding. This was to pre- 
vent conspiracies against his government, 
which he thought were likely to be planned 
in the night. 

The last act of William's tyranny in Eng- 
land which I shall mention, was the forma- 
tion of the New Forest in Hampshire. Like 
others of those ages who had power to please 
themselves, he employed the intervals of 
peace with man in making war upon the 
wild inhabitants of the land. Hunting was 
his favourite recreation; and, to indulge 
himself in it, he, not contented with the an- 
cient woods reserved for the royal huntsman, 
determined to make an artificial chase, in the 
neighbourhood of his residence, at Win- 
chester. He therefore laid waste the country 
for an extent of thirty miles, expelled the 
inhabitants from their houses, seized their 
property, and even demolished churches and 
convents, and made no compensation for the 
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injury. At the same time, he made the 
most crael laws against any who should 
presume to hunt therein; taking out the \ 
eyes of those who killed any of his deer ; 
whilst the killing of a man elsewhere might 
be settled for by a small sum of money. 

And now we come to the close of this 
reign. William was in France, engaged in | 
a war with the king of that country, when * 
his horse starting with him, produced a 
slight bruise, which, however, he being al 
that time in ill health, soon convinced hic& 
that his end was approaching. Remorse, 
and something like contrition, on account of 
the cruelties he had long practised, then 
took possession of his mind. He vainly 
endeavoured, by presents to churches and 
monasteries, to atone for his past sins. He 
e](pired September 9th, 1087, in the sixty^ 
third year of his age, in the twenty-first year 
of his reign over England, and the fifty- 
fourth of his rule in Normandy. 

The character of this monarch is suffi- 
ciently expressed in the record of his reign. 
His honours did not accompany him to the 
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grave. The funeral was disturbed by the 
interference of a Norman, who insisted that 
the ground, whereon the church in which he 
was to be buried had been built by William, 
was his by right ; and, until he was satisfied, 
he would not suffer the interment to go on. 
At last, one or two terrified priests only 
remained to give burial to the far-famed 
Conqueror of England. 

We have paid longer attention to the 
events of William's conquest and reign than 
). e should have done if they had not been of 
the first importance in the story of our 
country. In the succeeding reigns we shall 
go upon the plan of being particular in our 
narration only when memorable changes 
took place ; but, as these did not occur in 
every king's time, we shall sometimes give 
only a few words to a reign. Our object is 
the history of the country, rather than a 
biography of its kings. 



Bom, IKK. Began to reign, lOBT. 

Belgnediiytars,ii>rniintlu,:t*dail>. Killed by an arrow, lehih 

kunling, Uw, aged abwtit. 

WiLLim, iLjIed Ru/iu, from h>Ting red htdr, 

or virtues pasieu'd but a modcrue staare ; 

Bui, though he vta one whdm we coyelous Mil, 

|[e buill the timed structure call'd Weslminster lull. 

waller T]Trel, his rsr'rile. whilst huoiiog one da;, 

Attempted 3 deer with la arrow to slaj; 

Bu^ mieiing his aim, slrueli Ihe King lo the heart. 

And tbe bod; was carried awaf in a carl. 

The Conqueror had five daughters aod 
three sods. He left bis Freoch possessions 
to his eldest sod, Robert. England be g3V« 
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to William ; whilst Henry had nothing but 
the small property of his mother : yet his 
father foretold, at the same time that he 
made this will, that Henry would one day 
exceed both his brothers in opulence and 
power. 

William Rufus, or Red-hairy was too 
much like his father to give the fllnglish many 
hopes of good from the change. The Nor- 
mans generally preferred his more noble- 
minded brother Robert ; and a conspiracy 
against the new king was soon commenced. 
William had the prudence to make friends 
of his English subjects, who were glad 
enough to support him, in the hope of a 
little favour in return. They found, how- 
ever, that when the king had conquered and 
punished his enemies he thought little of his 
friends. They were oppressed as before ; and 
the king's power seemed equal to his will, 
as a tyrannical ruler. 

He was, however, by no means satisfied 
with England alone, but wished to possess 
Normandy also, that he might be as powerful 
as his father had been. At length, he found 

6 
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means to get th^^t p^ovinee voder hi^ d^mi- 
niou. Robert, a romantic warrior, became 
impatient to distinguish himself in the grand 
enterprise of the tinges, the Crusades, of 
which we shall say something presently. In 
fact, he sold his inheritance to his brother 
William for a sum of money, and set out 
with a magnificent train to the Holy Land, 
in company with other renowned warriors 
of Europe. 

William raised the money for this purchase 
by the most violent extortions. Eve^ the 
religious houses were compelled to melt 
down their plate at his bidding. But Nor- 
mandy, when gained, procured him little 
advantage. The barons of that province 
were not pleased with the bargain, and gave 
alarming proofs of their discontent. Wil- 
liam went over to reduce them to submis- 
sion, which he had scarcely accomplished, 
when he was obliged to return. Soon after, 
another chieftain resolved to follow the 
example of Robert, and offered his province 
of Quienne to William for a sum of money. 
The king agreed, hut was preyented by death 
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from completing the bargain : for, whilst 
hunting in the New Forest, Walter Tyrrel, 
a French gentleman, impatient, as it is said, 
to shew his skill in archery, let fly an arrow 
at a stag, which, glancing against a tree, 
struck the king and killed him on the spot. 
Tyrrel, alarmed for himself, put spurs to his 
horse, and, without revealing the matter, 
embarked for France, and joined the Cru- 
sade, which was then setting out. The 
body of the king was found by the country* 
people, and buried without any pomp at 
Winchester. 
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CHAPTER VL 



CRUSADES, 



There is nothing in the history of Europe i 
which acquaints us so well with the character 
and temper of former ages as the Crusades, 
or expeditions of Christian princes to drive 
the infldels, or Turks and Saracens, from the 
Holy Land. The pilgrims, who had long 
been used to visit the objects of interest in 
Jerusalem, and pay their devotions there, 
were exposed to the greatest extortions and 
perils when the Saracens and Turks gained 
possession of that country ; and, as they re- 
turned, they filled Europe with indignation 
against those Mohammedan barbarians. The 
pope had, more than once, thought of enga- 
ging the powers of Christendom against them; 
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but it was reserved for a meaner agent to 
set that surprising scheme in motion. 

One poor pilgrim, who had made the jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, was called Peter the Her- 
mit. He had seen and known what the suf- 
ferings and dangers of the pilgrims really 
were, and he determined to traverse Europe 
till he could rouse the nations to interfere. 
At- lengthy he proposed the enterprise to 
Martin II. then pope, who pondered awhile 
on the mighty project. He thought well 
enough of it, in time, to call a council of 
four thoOtond churchmen, and thirty thou- 
sand other persons. No building could 
contain the multitude, and the assembly was 
held in a plain. It was liot to be supposed 
that so many would come together for no- 
thing ; the zeal which had brought them thi- 
ther aided the power of the harangues made 
by the pope and the hermit ; the whole mul- 
titude suddenly and violently declared for 
the war, and solemnly devoted themselves to 
the undertaking. Still it was necessary to 
engage the princes of Christendom in the 

business; the pope, therefore, despatched 

6. 
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Peter to the most warlike and powerful 
courts ; and afterwards he summoned ano- 
ther great council, at which some of the 
chief princes, prelates, and nobles of Europe 
attended. The pope and the pilgrim resu- 
med their inspiring orations,when the assem- 
bly, as if with one voice, exclaimed, **It is 
the will of God! It is the will of God!*' 
These memorable words became the signal 
of the Crusaders. The cross, in Latin crux, 
which gave name to the enterprise, was the 
badge which distinguished those romantic 
adventurers, and was aiBxed to the right 
shoulder of each. Men of all ranks flew to 
arms. Princes, as we have seen, sold their 
dominions, deeming them of small account 
in the scale with the motives for this holy 
war. William Rufus, we have said, was 
determined to make what profit he could of 
these events, though he had no inclination 
to join in the scheme. The story of Britain 
does not require, nor does it here admit of, 
a history of the Crusades, which were re- 
pealed, and lasted many years. It will suf- 
fice at present to iBay that above ieven 
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hundred thousand persons made their way 
into Asia. After vast losses from the mul* 
tiplied dangers of the march, an army of 
them besieged Jerusalem, and, in about five 
weeks, took it, when those warriors shewed 
themselves utterly unmindful of the religion 
and example of Him whose name they bore, 
for they assisted in a most dreadful slaughter 
of the inhabitants, who had yielded to their 
arms ; and they then made Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon lUng of Jerusalem. 
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William Rufus beiag dead, there is bo 
doubt tbat the crown of England belonged 
of right to his elder brother, Robert ; and, 
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admired as that prince was, and possessed of 
an excellent title^ there is as little doubt that 
he would have obtained it, had he been 
where Henry was at the death of Rufus. But 
we have noticed his departure for Palestine ; 
and thereby he lost his English dominions. 
Henry was hunting in another part of the 
New Forest, when intelligence of William's 
fate reached him. Like Walter Tyrrel, he 
too put spurs to his horse, but it was with a 
different intention. He determined on seiz- 
ing the crown ; and hurried to Winchester 
in order to secure the royal treasure, which, 
with little resistance, was abandoned to 
him. With money and address, he soon 
overcame the scruples of the nobles and 
prelates to his accession ; for, in less than 
three days, he was crowned by the Bishop 
of London. The absent prince had no 
friends powerful enough to defend his right, 
and Henry became king ; but he was evi- 
dently a usurper. Sensible of this, he was 
careful, by promises at least, to gain the 
good-will of his subjects. 
One of the first acts of his reign was the 
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of the nobility, sailed in another vessel ; but, 
they and the crew getting careless with 
drinking, the vessel struck upon a rock and 
went to pieces. One man only escaped on 
a mast, to tell the doleful tale. Above a 
hundred and forty individuals of the chief 
families of England thus found their death 
with the prince. Henry, though he lived 
some years after this, is said never to have 
smiled again. He died on the 1st of De- 
cember, 1136, in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign, 
leaving, by will, his daughter Matilda, or 
Maud, heiress to hi^ dominions. 

This king, it is evident, possessed great 
abilities, and had made unusual progress in 
the acquirements of the age. His learning 
was so much beyond that of others, who 
were not ecclesiastics, that he obtained the 
surname of Beauclerc, or the Scholar. 
Had his moral principles been equal to his 
knowledge, he would have been reckoned 
amongst the great men of Europe, though 
he had not been king of England. 



King II«iir;'a demiae tu no sooner made knovn, 
lliau Stephen contrived lo step op to Ihettironci 
By arts aad by bribes he Uie clere]> secured. 
And by popular actions the people allured, 
ADdlhougb, for a time, through Miiildi's success, 
H« Tell, as a captive, ibe deepest dialresi, 
Vel Fortune once niore placod the crowa on bji broir. 
And there it coatinued till death laid bim low. 

One of the daughters of William the Con- 
queror was Darned Adela : she had married 
a Freoch count, and had two sons, Stephen 
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and Henry. So Stephen, grandson of the 
first Norman king of England, thought he 
had a better right to the throne than hl*^ 
cousin, Matilda, daughter of Henry I. It i> 
certain he had quite as much title to it a' 
Henry had; and he determined not to h 
very scrupulous, but to make use of all hi 
power and interest. These, he knew, wen 
considerable ; owing chiefly to the partiality 
and munificence of the late king, who litU 
thought that he was strengthening a candi 
date for his kingdom. Stephen had \owei 
to support the claim of Matilda, and appears 
full of zeal in her cause during Henry's life- 
time ; but now the case was quite altered. 
He had taken care to make himself approve 
by the nobles and other persons of influence 
so he stepped up to the throne, and w^ 
crowned on the 22nd of December , 1135. A 
usual with those who unjustly seize a crowti 
Stephen humoured his subjects for a while 
especially those possessed of power. Thi 
barons, in particular, were gratified with 
leave to build fortified castles, as they wish- 
ed : and it is supposed that not less tha.* 
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fifteen hundred were erected by them during 
this reign. The clergy, too, obtained value 
for their submission in new powers and pri- 
Tileges ; whilst the troops who guarded the 
throne took leave to pay themselves, at 
their pleasure, by plundering the defenceless 
people. 

But Stephen had not the good fortune or 
the abilities of Henry, whose example he 
followed. Matilda had powerful friends; 
and these soon convinced Stephen of the un- 
certainties and dangers of his situation. 
Bavid, King of Scotland, Matilda's uncle, 
entered England with an army. However, 
he was defeated in an encounter with the 
English, called the buttle of the Standard. 
Soon after ttiis, Matilda having collected 
her forces and invaded England, the nation 
was involved in civil war from one end to 
the other on account of the two claimants of 
the throne. We cannot recount the various 
battles that ensued ; suffice it to say that 
Stephen at length found his side the weakest. 
The Earl of Gloucester, who fought for 
Matilda, defeated Stephen, and took hiin 
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prisoner ; so Matilda was acknowledged and 
crowned. This took place in 11/^1. 

Bat this now prosperous queen had not 
prudence enough for her situation. She 
was haughty, imperious, and at the same 
time weak in her conduct. Stephen found 
means to place himself again at the head of 
an army, and the civil war was renewed 
with greater fury than ever. For a long 
time, it was hard to say which party had 
the advantage. At length, Matilda fled, 
and retired into Normandy, leaving Stephen 
in possession of a still precarious throne. 
However, he retained it till his death, 
which happened in 1154', nineteen years 
after he had first usurped it. 

This king, though ambition urged him 
to trample on the presumed rights of his 
cousin, was not without qualities, which^ 
with a better title, might have made him a 
good king. But the contention in which he 
involved the kingdom made his reign pe- 
culiariy disastrous and ruinous to the best 
interests of the realm* 



HENRY II. PLAUTAGENET, 



aeignedu yean, imonlht, 13 day). atd,iii»,ageH%. 

KiDg HiKKT Tin Sicomi, Mmugenet ctdi'd. 
Id diiputes and veuliona was udlj eDthrall'd : 
Sia coniorl vm Jeilous, h<i soni look up irmi, 
proud Bectel, 100, SU'd him with lerious Klamu ; 
And whiB Ibil ATchbiabofi had met viUi hii dooni. 
The HDMTCh wu Mouifcd bf the ilde othii lomb; 
^en London Tu paved Uitl Ibe iLreeli mighLlook praltT, 
And bouact no longer were thalcli'd in the dty. 

This prince was the son of Matilda, with 
whom Stepben bad contended. He mouDted 
the throne without opposition, and sood 
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made himself respected by his abilities and 
conduct as a ruler. He took vigorous mea- 
sures to quell the disorders and repair the 
mischiefs of the preceding reign, and made 
law and justice once more conspicuous and 
eflTective. 

This was a long and busy reign ; but we 
cannot do more than glance at the principal 
events of it. We must omit the incidents 
which arose out of Henry's foreign posses- 
sions, and confine ourselves to those which 
principally concerned England. The first 
of these that claims our notice must be the 
dispute with the renowned Thomas k Becket. 
This person was Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the first man of English descent who 
had risen to power for the space of one 
hundred years. He had great abilities, and 
rendered himself the most conspicuous per- 
son of his time. He was the son of Gilbert 
Becket y or Beckie, a citizen of London, who 
joined the Crusades, but, being taken pri- 
soner by the enemy, became a slave in a 
Mohammedan's household. Here this Gil- 
bert Beckie obtained a wife, a Syrian wo- 
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man, by whose assistance he made his es- 
cape. His wife followed some time after ; 
and, by a wonderlEul chance, found her way 
to London, and reclaimed her husband there. 
Gilbert had her baptised by the name of 
Matilda, and then married her according to 
the forms of his church. In the year 1119, 
Thomas k Becket was born, and his history 
was as remarkable as his parentage. At an 
early age he shewed signs of uncommon 
capacity, and was educated in the best 
manner of the period. He was introduced 
to the notice of Theobald, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who favoured him much. At 
length, he was recommended to Henry II. 
and was advanced from one dignity to 
another, till he became chancellor of Eng* 
land. The pomp of his retinue, the sump- 
tuousness of his furniture, the luxury of his 
table, and the munificence of his presents, 
corresponded with his high oflSce and vast 
revenues. A little incident is related by 
one of his historians, which gives us a 
glimpse at the manners of the times. His 
apartments were every day, in winter, co- 
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Tered with clean straw or hay, and in 
summer with green boughs or rushes ; lest 
the gentlemen who crowded to his presence, 
but could not obtain a place at his table, 
should soil their clothes by sitting on the 
floor. Another characteristic anecdote is 
related : one day, as the king and his chan- 
cellor were riding together in London , they 
observed a beggar shivering with cold. 
** Would it not be well," said the king, " to 
give that poor man a coat, this cold day ?''— 
" Undoubtedly,'* replied the chancellor.—- 
" Then he shall have one presently," cried 
the king ; and, seizing Beckefs scarlet cloak, 
which was lined with ermine, he pulled it 
violently. The chancellor struggled in bis 
own defence, and both had nearly tumbled 
in the mire, when Becket resigned his coat, 
which the king bestowed on the astonished 
beggar. But we must notice more impof- 
tant conflicts between the monarch and 
Becket, which took place after the latter had 
been made Archbishop of Canterbury. 

This was the preferment which best gra- 
tified the ambition of the man. He now 
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gave all his power and influence to the 
Church, and began to dictate to Henry, who, 
in return, dictated to him; and, after long 
and bitter contentions, Henry got so far the 
advantage as to bring him i^ judgment for 
certain lands and moneys for which he was 
accountable ; and a heavy fine was imposed. 
The pride and courage of the primate rose in 
proportion to his perila. He went from 
church to court arrayed in his sacred vest- 
ments ; as soon as he arrived within the pa- 
lace-gate, he took the cross in his hands, bore 
it aloft as his protection, and marched in that 
manner into the presence of his judges. He 
then forbade them, in the pope's name, to 
exercise any authority over him or the 
church, whose thunders be denounced against 
any who should presume to act against him. 
He refused to abide any trial, or hear a sen- 
tence at their tribunal ; and, making his way 
from the palace, fled secretly from the king- 
dom. 

The pope, and the people, and foreign 
prince^, took the side of the Archbishop so 

powerfully, that Henry, though so proud and 

. 1. 
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his peace. Prince Henry was conducting an 
enterprise against his father, when he was 
taken ill and died. King Henry's remaining 
sons continued to plot against him, and, in the 
end, the vexations occasioned by their con- 
duct caused his death, whilst engaged in 
forming a treaty in their favour. This event 
happened in France, in the fifty-eighth year 
of his age and the thirty-fifth of his reign . A 
king of moderate abilities could not probably 
have withstood the numerous powerful and 
determined enemies with whom Henry n. 
had to contend: but, notwithstanding all 
these, he possessed a larger territory and 
more power than any monarch of his time. 



Bom, nil. Begen to reign, iiit, 
itlfiudtyean,tmoMlu. DiedofaiooimdrteebieilnitUllt, 

IlicniRD THX Fkst neit ucended ibe throne. 

Whose viJoor, no doubt, to the reader li known. 

Wiih the heorlo^allonttl danger he faced, 

And the fSmoui Crosades with hit pretence he graced i 

But farced, by a slorm, upon Italj's coaat, 

Thii lover at Bghliog hi) libenj lost : 

Thrice Are ledioui nianlfai in conOaement be ilaJd, 

And then a vui mm Tor bis rannm wti paid. 

This prince was a rontaaUc warrior ; and, 
of course, as he lived in Ibe age of romance , 
lia was a Crosader. He was scarcely seated 
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on the throne, when he began to devise 
means to engage in that favourite project of 
the European sovereigns, and set himself to 
raise money in every possible way. On 
coming to the crown, he had shewn com- 
punction for his conduct during his father's 
life, and made a highly laudable alteration 
in his character and actions ; but, when the 
madness seized him of a crusade to the Holy 
Land, being naturally of an ardent impatient 
temper, and eager for military renown, he 
sacrificed every thing to promote that one ob- 
ject. He sold the revenues and lands of the 
crown, as well as its great offices, to the 
highest bidders. He parted with his power 
in Scotland, and all his authority there, to 
William, the king, for a moderate sum of 
money ; and extorted vast sums besides from 
all ranks of his people. Richard set out with 
a great armament, in conjunction with the 
king of France, who was bent on the same 
undertaking. 

Great things were done, and still greater 
suffered. But Philip of France and Richard 
of England were too jealous and suspicious of 
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each other to act together long. After many 
splendid but in the end useless actions 
with the Mohammedans, he made a truce 
of three years with Saladin, Emperor of 
the Saracens. On his way home, he was 
unfortunately shipwrecked, and, determin- 
ing to make his way by land through 
Germany, he put on the guise of a pilgrim ; 
but, betraying himself by his profase expen- 
diture, he was seized by the Duke of Austria, 
and thrown into prison : nor was he released 
until a sum of money had been raised in 
England for his ransom, which reduced the 
nation to great distress and poverty. 

On his return, he found that his brother 
John had treacherously endeavoured to sup- 
plant him, and had nearly succeeded. The 
king of France, also, was at war with him. 
The English, however, were overjoyed at 
their monarch's release, and proud of the 
glory he had acquired. But his subsequent 
reign was of short duration : war soon called 
him to France ; and, in besieging the castle 
of Ghaluz, he received an arrow in his 
shoulder. An unskilful surgeon made this 
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a mortal wound, and the renowned Ccenr 
de Lion expired, in the tenth year of his 
reign, and forty-second of his age. 

As a warrior, the reputation of Richard is 
equal to thatof any who signalized themselves 
in that martial age. He was, on this account, 
much beloved by his English subjects, not^ 
withstanding the severe taxations exacted on 
his account. Much that was generous and 
noble existed in his character ; and these qua- 
lities gave promise of a good king, had he 
been contented to seek renown at home. 



Jonn, larnamed Lackland, '1 la aaid to bis shame. 
To iheFonlirrorKorDe a mean tiesbI became. 
His baroiia, iadlgDanl, then marshall'd their bandi. 
And the ramed Magna Oiarla oblain'd rrom his hand) ; 
But eharterg and oaths were unable to bind 
A monarch posaeasini; so treach'rous amind; 
His sUndard he raised , and bis inQuencs tried; 
Bui fever aiSBjl'd him, he Blckcn'd and died. 

John, the youngest brother of Richard I., 
had given sufficient evidences of bis bad cha- 
racter before he obtained the crown ; indeed, 
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his name is a disgrace to English history, even 
supposing he may have been represented 
worse than he really was. He was not with- 
out valour, but he seemed quite destitute of 
the principles and capacity needful for a go- 
vernor. It is generally believed that he put 
to death Arthur, son of his eldest brother 
Geoffrey, who had a prior right to the crown. 
He afterwards so mismanaged matters that 
he was in daily terror of an invasion from 
the French ; and was base enough, in that 
exigency, to lay his kingdom at the foot of 
the pope, for protection. The great barons 
highly resented this : and, after various ac- 
tions, they brought John so low as to extort 
from him that grand declaration of privileges, 
called Magna Charta^ which is even now 
considered as the foundation of English 
liberty ; though it was in fact rather a re- 
newal of the Saxon laws. John, as soon as 
he thought his danger was over, determined 
to break the engagements of that treaty, and 
called again upon the pope for protection. 
The barons then made an offer of the king- 
dom to Prince Louis, son of the king of 
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France, who came oyer with an army, and 
gained possession of some towns. But the 
barons soon repented of the step they had 
taken, and wished the young Frenchman 
b?)ck again. The death of John, which soon 
after happened, and was occasioned by vexa- 
tion of mind, freed them and the nation from 
their fears of a foreign yoke. He died in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, and eighteenth 
of his reign . It is evident, from the accounts 
of this king, given in our larger histories, 
that he has not been condemned by posterity 
without reason. He was certainly weak, 
foolish, treacherous, tyrannicali and cruel. 
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(CMIIUD or wnicBHTn; 



The neil in nusesulon Is Hikrt tb> Teikdi 
Vho leldom regarded hii oilh or his vord ) 
Tbe lums be eucted ba lavishly spent, 
And ihew'd hii proFiuion wherever he Hent. 
Bis barons, at leDglh, were in bailie airai'd, 
And Henrj, near Lewes, a prisoner w» made ; 
Bui peace was restored, aHer Leicener w*s siiin. 
And war raged no more to the end of Uie reign. 

And now comes a minority; the reign of 
one under age. This king was only nine 
years old, when John, his father, died. It be- 
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came needful^ therefore, to appoint a gover- 
nor for the prince, as well as for the people, 
and the Earl of Pembroke was chosen for 
that purpose. Under him, the French were 
soon defeated and driven from the kingdoip ; 
and their young Prince Louis was obliged to 
abandon all hopes of the English crown. 
The wisdom and valour of the Regent main- 
tained something like safety and order in the 
state; but, at his death, or soon after, the 
afTairs of the nation fell into a deplorable 
state. The French, the clergy, and the ba- 
rons, were all striving for mastery; and, 
^hen Henry took the government into his 
own hands, it became evident that he was 
atltogether incompetent to rule amongst them . 
His extravagance and folly brought him into 
tbe most perilous difficulties ; whilst he had 
no counsellors of principles or prudence suf- 
ficient to direct him. Civil wars broke out; 
and the king himself, on one occasion, was 
taken prisoner. Towards the close of his 
reign, Prince Edward, Henry's son, began to 
8hew signs of superior capacity and valour. 
Re assembled forces, and defeated the rebels 
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at Evesham ; and, by his authority and ad- 
dress, the government was in a great measure 
restored. Unhappily, Edward left England 
for the Holy Land, about this time ; and then 
disturbances spread abroad, as before. The 
king, grown old and feeble, desired and im- 
plored ardently his gallant son to return ; but, 
before Edward could do this, Heni^ sank 
into the grave, after a long, troubled^ and 
inglorious reign of fifty-six years. 

The grand misfortune of this king was his 
total incapacity and weakness of mind ; to 
this the great calamities of his reign are to 
be attributed, rather than to any ill purposes 
of his. The chief events of his reign were 
occasioned by those about him, who ruled, 
or misruled, for him. Amongst those events 
was one, which, though little thought of at 
the time, became the foundation of the chief 
pillar of our constitution. The Earl of Lei- 
cester, himself a very indifferent statesman, 
was the first who called upon the people^ 
distinct from the higher ranks, to give their 
voice and opinion on public measures. He 
summoned two knights from every shire; 
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called now county members, to assist in 
parliament ; and also deputies from the old 
towns, or boroughs. This important mea- 
sure, though it brought the earl no relief from 
his own difficuUles, became, in after-times, 
the saving of the country on various threat- 
ening occasions. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

We have now brought our story down to 
the year 1272, and have noticed the principal 
actions of England's rulers during more than 
two hundred years from the Conqiiest. 
There are, however, other matters connected 
with the Story of Britain, which we must 
glance at a little. We are about to enter on 
the reign of the renowned Edward the First ; 
and, as his notoriety was chiefly occasioned 
by affairs with Scotland, this is the place to 
say another word or two respecting that 
kingdom. There is, however, a great scar- 
city of information on Scottish events before 
the thirteenth century ; and one reason of 
this is, that our Edward, for certain purposes 
to be explained^ destroyed all the national 
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records of that people which he could iBod. 
However, some things we do know ; there 
was a king of Scotland, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, whom we have before mentioned as 
assisting Matilda against Stephen, and also 
aiding Henry 11. in his efforts for the throne : 
I mean David I. He appears to have been a 
sort of Alfred in his dominions, whether we 
regard him as a man, a warrior, or a legis* 
lator. He had considerable possessions in 
England, where he owned nearly as much 
territory as the king of England. He was 
succeeded by various kings, of whom we 
know little of importance, except that they 
became connected with the royal line of 
England by marriage, and that, upon the 
death of Alexander III. , in the reign of our 
Edward I. , the succession to the crown was 
disputed by several candidates, amongst 
whom the two most celebrated were Robert 
Bruce and John Baliol. It was then that 
the great transactions between England and 
Scotland commenced, which led at length to 
the union of the two crowns* 
And, now we may ask again, were there 

8 
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any, and who were they, besides raters and 
warriors, who distinguished themselves du- 
ring that period of two hundred years ? We 
have the names of some, and they were 
diiefly ecclesiastics, who alone had learning, 
and that sort of iptelligence which enlightens 
and liberates the mind, so that it can per- 
ceive and seek other things than those which 
concern self-interest. During the worst of 
these times, there was still quiet in the mo- 
nasteries, which afforded the means of study 
to those who deored it. Many learned and 
diligent mm sought and employed thhse 
advantages , and chiefly occupied their 
hours as historians. We have only space 
for the names of a few, to whom we are 
principally indebted for the materials of our 
narrative. Asserius, Bishop of Salisbury, 
wrote of British affairs up to his own time. 
Marianus Scotus produced a history of the 
world to the year 1086. Ingulphus wrote a 
portion of our history, and lived in the two 
first Norman reigns. William of Malms- 
bury wrote the Saxon history; and on this 
we rely much. Geoffrey of Moomouth i3 
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famous for a work on British history, which 
goes back a thousand years before Christ; 
but U is thought that the whole of his pro- 
duction is a fable : he lived in the time of 
King Stephen. Roger Hoveden lived in the 
time of Richard I. , and is reckoned an histo- 
rian of high credit. 

But the most eminent and interesting of 
all the learned men of those times was Roger 
Bacon y a Franciscan friar, who lived in the 
reign of Henry HI. This acute, sagacious, 
and industrious inquirer went far beyond 
ancient philosophers in his researches and 
discoveries. He did not take things upon 
trust, but examined nature deeply for him* 
self, and brought to light many principles 
which had before lain hidden. He did not 
confine himself to one or two subjects, but 
made every known science his own — ^theo- 
logy, mathematics, physics, optics, geogra- 
phy, astronomy, chronology, chemistry, me- 
dicine, logic, metaphysics, ethics, and magic ! 
He wrote many treatises on those subjects, 
and spent years of his life, and great sums of 
money, in his studies and experiments. But, 
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being too learned for the age, he was per- 
secuted by the ignorant and jealous monks 
around him ; and was in danger of suffering 
as a magician, on account of his perfor- 
mances. It is pretty clear that he understood 
the nature and use of lenses, or magnifying 
glasses ; and that he was not ignorant of 
chemical mixtures of the nature of gun- 
powder. He died at Oxford, at nearly 
eighty years of age. 

Architecture also began to be studied and 
practised to a considerable extent under the 
Norman kings, who, with their barons, were 
continually erecting castles, or founding 
churches and monasteries. But here again 
ecclesiastics were the only persons who had 
the requisite knowledge to construct build- 
ings of strength or beauty. The Tower of 
London, the old but not the first, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, a bridge over the Thames, and 
numberless religious and military buildings, 
were erected in the reign of the Conqueror. 
William Rufus caused the original West- 
minster Hall to be built, a fabric of great 
extent and splendour. Henry I. rebuilt 
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Windsor Castle. In the reigns of Henry II . , 
Richard I. and John, London Bridge was 
first built of stone. After standing upwards 
of six hundred years^ it has just been taken 
down^. 

As to the state of the English people gene- 
rally, it had not much changed since the 
Conquest. Great barons and ecclesiastics, 
military tenants of the castle domains, Jew 
merchants, foreign artificers, and the de- 
pressed cultivators of the soil, were the chief 
orders of men. As yet there were no middle 
classes; no ranks of independent men, with-* 
out title, subsisting on commerce, the arts, 
or reserved property, as at present; though 
there were a few merchants. Shops were 
scarcely used. Goods were bought and sold 
at public markets, or fairs ; and there were 
few traders, as such. Surnames were little 
known till the time of the Normans. Men 
used to be called by one name, as Edwin, 
Penda, Harold, K'nute. The names Robert, 
William, Richard, Henry, were introduced 
by the Normans ; and for a long time even 
these were used singly by the lower orders. 

8. 
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At length, the different possessions, profes- 
sions, and employments, of men gave them 
descriptive names, which in time became 
hereditary in families; thus Grantham, Ely, 
Preston, Monk, Clerk, Abbot, Palmer, that 
is, pilgrim, and FrankUn, or Freeman, 
liiere were also surnames M^hich refer to 
employments long gone by, as Falconer, 
Archer, Bowyer, Stringer, and Fletcher. 
But our most common names evidently 
arose from the handicraft employments of 
men, as Smith, Taylor, Cooper, Mason, 

and so on. 

I have said that the English language con- 
tinued to be spoken, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the Normans to force their own dia- 
lect upon the people. But so different was 
the English of seven hundred years ago from 
our modern speech, that I question whether 
my readers could understand it. I will give 
them a few short specimens at different pe- 
riods. They contain the first few words of 
the Lord's Prayer : — 

In the year 700.—'' Uren Fader tbic arth io beofnas^ sic 
gebalgud tbin noma ; so cymetb tbin rlc. *' 
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The year 900.—" Thu ure Fader, the carl on heofenom, 
si thin nama gehalgod ; cuma thin rice. " 
The year 1160. 

" Ure Fader in heaven rich 
Thy name be hayled ever Itch, 
Thou brhig us thy michell blisse 
Als hit in heaven y-doe 
Evar in yearth beene it also. " 
The year lidO.—*' Oar Fadir that art in hevenes, hale- 
vreid he thi name ; th| Idngdome come to thee, be thi ivill 
don in eerthe as in hevene." 

A sort of history of the English tongue 
was written as spoken in the year 1385, 
from which a few lines may amuse our ju- 
venile students. 

« Aa it is Imowe, hoir meny maner peple beeth in this 
lond ; there beeth also so meny dyvers longages, and tonges. 
Notheles Walsehe men and Scots, that beeth nought medled 
with other nations, holdeth nel iiye hl» tot longage and 
gpeche,"ete. 

We must now proceed with our history. 



.^\ 
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Edwuii, called Limfikmdu, tram *11 Ilitt wt bur, 

Wii very lucceutul, bul very lerere ; 

In W*lM ind in Scollind his tenon he ipTead, 

And ihe blood al Uieir po«tt and wairion be abed, 

Ja LaoiloD alone, at the Jews, aa they aay. 

Two bnadred and eighLj be hing'd in one day ; 

Bul Ihia ■■ an act of slein justice wai done ; 

And ■ prince the Welsb found on the birth of hi* ion, 

Tbis yoang prince, though in Palestine at 
the time of his father's death, was duly pro- 
claimed in England ; and his authority was 
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cheerfully acknowledged by the people, who 
had a high opinion of his valour and abilities. 
Knowing that his crown was in no danger, 
he did not hurry his return, but continued 
abroad more than a year. Soon after his 
arrival, he made a grand entertainment for 
his lords and others. At the banquet I 
should think there was meat enough ; tor I 
find an account preserved of 278 bacon hogs, 
4&0 oxen, 430 sheep, 22,600 bens, and 13 
fat goats! At this coronation, 500 young 
horses were turned loose, to be the property 
of any who could catch them. 

The ability and vigour of Edward's go- 
vernment soon became evident in the altered 
state of society. The laws began to be re- 
spected ; and the lawless found themselves 
restrained and punished. Edward thought 
himself at liberty, however, to plunder and 
destroy, on certain occasions, to a dreadful 
extent ; and the Jews, then, as now, the 
great money-dealers, were deprived of their 
property, and almost exterminated, at the 
commencement of this reign. 

Edward was a martial prince, and could 
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not long be easy in a state of prace. His 
first expedition was against the Welsh, whom 
he defeated ; and, on a subsequent occasion^ 
he made a total conquest of their country, 
put to death their king, Llewellyn, as a 
common malefactor, and made his own in- 
fant son Prince of Wales. From this time, 
the eldest son of the King of England has 
borne the same title. 

We have already noticed the contentions 
for the crown of Scotland. Edward's success 
in Wales had greatly encouraged him to 
hope that Scotland might also fall into his 
hands, even before he was called in by the 
barons of that kingdom to decide thetr 
quarrel. When they had made their appeal 
to him, they were thunderstruck on finding 
that Edward, who repaired to Scotland with 
an army, claimed a right of judging as their 
liege lord. He broug;ht extracts from old 
monkish historians, to prove that Scotland 
had formerly been in subjection to England; 
and that its monarchs had done homage for 
their dominions. Weak and despicable as 
this argument was, he urged it so powerfully, 
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that Bruce and BaUol, the two grand com* 

petitors, assented to his pretensions; and 

such was the distracted state of the country 

that its chief lords found themselves unable 

to resist this strange course of events. 

Edward then appointed persons to incjuire 

into the merits of the question, and promised 

to give his decision in the next year. In the 

mean time he required the great fortresses 

of Scotland to be put into bis hands, to enable 

him, as he pretended, to give the true heir 

possession of the crown ! At length, Edward 

decided for BaUol, and allowed him to put on 

a dependent crown* 

It was soon seen, however, that the ambi- 
tious king of England intended nothing Ic^ 
than the entire subjugation of Scotland to 
his own sceptre. He purposely provoked 
Baliol, by various indignities, to revolt from 
him ; and he would have made this an excuse 
for leading an army into the country, had he 
not been hindered by a war with France, 
occasioned, at first, by a paltry quarrel 
about some spring water between the crews 
of some ships of the different nations. 
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Edward's present and intended wars ga^ 
occasion for many tyrannical exactions 
money, and consequent disputes with tliel 
clergy, barons, and others. He was eTcn| 
compelled to listen to their complaints, and } 
granted new charters for their security. His | 
foreign contentions made it necessary that ! 
he should maintain peace at home ; and the 
Scots seized the opportunity to prepare for | 
their own defence. The most renowned of | 
the Scottish patriots, at this time, was Sin 
William Wallace, whose zeal and courage 
prompted him to undertab:e the deliverance 
of liis country. Bruce had joined the E^lish, 
and Baliol had been taken prisoner. Wallace, 
therefore, gathered an army about him, and 
gave battle to the Earl of Warrene, Edwards 
general in Scotland, and defeated him wiCb 
great loss. 

But the king of England, having concluded 
a peace with France, determined to make a 
grand effort himself upon Scotland, and led 
an army of a hundred thousand men into that 
country . Wallace had resigned the command 
to certain chiefs, who had become jealous of 
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his power ; and only headed himself a few 
followers, who would obey no other leader. 
Edward engaged the Scottish aripy at 
Falkirk, and gained a complete victory.- 
Wallace retired with his company ; and, after 
aVhife, persuaded Bruce to leave the dis- 
graceful service of Edward to defend his own 
rights and those of his country against the 
aggressor. We cannot relate the history of 
the various battles and disastrous defeats of 
the Scots : in the sequel, the brave Wallace 
was betrayed into the power of Edward, 
who made one of the greatest patriots of his- 
tory die the death of a traitor. Bruce, the 
grandson of him who had first contended for 
the crown, then took the lead of the Scottish 
armies, and was crowned king. He was, 
however, wofully worsted in another battle ; 
and the liberties of Scotland would most 
likely have fallen for ever, had not Edward, 
who was assembling a new army for the 
Btter destruction of those whom he consi- 
dered his incorrigible enemies, sickened and 
died at Carlisle, enjoining, with his last 
breath, his son Edward to accomplish that 

9 
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dreadfal purpose. Thus Edward, themw 
prudent and powerful monarch of his age 
died without attaining his object, thougl 
Yictorious in almost eyery battle. 

His character strongly partook of the fierce- 
ness and barbarity of the age. Yet, %s a K- 
vil governor, Ms merits were very great, ao 
have gained him more applause from sue 
eeeding ages than his most brilliant militai 
exploits. 



mi, age4 ti. 
King EbivAaD tsE Second, Caemamon Eurnamed, 
Was chiea; tor folliei i«d suiTerinp Tamed. 
HiB fav'rilea his lime and affecliona engroBs'd, 
Till his queen proved untrue, and his sceplre vas lost. 
Deposed and despised, to the To*er he went. 
And treiu prison to prison was artirwards sent ; 
There, at IciBiire, he mourn'd over scenes (hal vttv past, 
And b) rutSans was crucllj murder'd at last. 

The reiga ofEdward 11., his son and buc- 
cessor, will not detain us long. His actions 
and character weti not <mF a sort to tempt his- 
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torians to enlarge upon them . Robert Bruce 
took early advantage of tbe first Edward's 
death, and, assembling an army, prepared to 
assert his rights once more. In the mean 
time, young Edward, instead of obeying his 
father's injunctions, disbanded his troops; 
and thereby convinced all who were compe- 
tent to judge that he was quite unable to 
sway the sceptre with efiTect. He yielded 
himself up to the management of Gaveston 
and other favourites, until the barons, re- 
senting the preference which they conceived 
to be injurious to themselves, obliged the 
king to banish Gaveston and to confirm their 
privileges. The favourite, however, was 
soon recalled , and became more insolent than 
ever, until the barons, rising in arms, took 
him prisoner, and cut ofi'his head. 

In the year 1314, the Scots, under Bruce, 
assembled a force of 30,000 men, against 
whom Edward piarched with not fewer than 
100,000^ as historians affirm. At Bannock- 
burn near Stirling, that memorable battle 
was fought, in which the English suQered the 
greatest overthrow they had experienced 
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since the battle of Hastings. To the distance 
of one hundred miles they were chased by 
the victorious Scots, with vast slaughter; 
Sdwardhimself escaping with great difficulty. 
He learned no wisdom from his misfortunes, 
but gave himself up to the direction of new 
favourites. His queen also had her partisans, 
and became her husband's chief enen^. At 
last, she forced him to resign his crown in 
favour of his son; soon after which, the 
wretched monarch was barbarously mur- 
dered by ruffians, supposed to have been em- 
ployed expressly by herself. The reign of 
this king was so mean, and his end so shock- 
ing, that there can be no satisfaction in 
drawing his character, or inflicting censure, 
which the narrative itself sufficiently conveys . 
His greatest misfortune was his possession of 
a crown, which, in the end, brought all his 
calamities upon him. Had he possessed no 
power, he would not have been called to 
atone with his life for its abuse. He died 
in the twentieth year, of his reign, in the 
year 1327. 



Tot BowjkRD m Tann, as hl«terlani relale. 
The love and reBpeel of his BubjsctB irere greal. 
In France and in Scotland most bravely he Taught, 
And iheir manarctii as pria'nera to England ha braughl- 
He buiit Windsor Caalle ; and, wrilers have staled, 
TbeKnlghtaoFths&arler by bint were created. 
To science and merit hi) name wi« endeir'd ; 
And no* the Reronner, John WitklllD), ippear'd. 

This prince has a great Dame in our his- 
tory, and seemed to be his grandfather re- 
vived. He wasalfirstkept underthe control 
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of his mother, who wished to retaiikthe regal 
power in her own hands; but he soon set 
hinaself at liberty . Her favourite , Mortimer, 
was publicly executed for his crimes ; and the 
queen herself was imprisoned during the re^ 
mainder of her life. 

She was sister to the King of France, upon 
whose decease the crown of that kingdom %i 
had become a disputed right, as that of Scot-^ 
land had formerly been. One of the clai- 
mants was Edward III . , who founded his pre- 
tensions upon an assumed right of his mother, 
as daughter of the deceased monarch, in pre- 
ference to the collateral branches of the royal 
line. Thus began the great continental 
wars, in which our ancestors were so long 
engaged. But the contest with Scotland 
first demanded the attention of the young 
king. 'This he prosecuted with glory to his 
arms, but without obtaining the satisfaction 
of subduing that kingdom. The crown of 
France being a far more splendid prize, he, 
soon after, mustered his whole strength for 
that object His first expeditions accom-* 
plished nothing, being insuflBcient for the en- 
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terprise. At length, he fought Philip of 
France at the village of Crecy , which is ren- 
dered conspicuous in history by this event. 
Here Edward displayed those grand military 
abilities, which were more than equal to a 
host of enemies. He was attended, too, by 
his son, called the Black Prince, then quite a 
0outh, but full of spirit for the occasion . The 
rench were routed with dreadful slaughter, 
hough their army was nearly three times as 
numerous as that of the English. Indeed, 
their loss far exceeded in numbers the whole 
amount of the English army ; while the Eng- 
lish scarcely lost a hundred men. 

This battle did not obtain for Edward the 
crown of France ; nor was he so absurd as to 
expect it. But it gained him a footing in 
that country ; and the town of Calais, which 
he took, after a twelvemonth's siege, afforded 
him means of entrance at other times. 

During these transactions, the Scots 
thought the time favourable for them to be 
busy ; and David, their king, invaded Eng- 
land with fifty thousand men. But Edward's 
queen, Philippa, took upon herself to provide 
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for the occasion. She led an army to the 
north, which defeated the Scots, and took 
their king prisoner ; and he was shut up by 
her in the Tower of London. 

The next memorable military exploit of 
this reign was the battle of Poitiers, fought 
between the Black Prince and the French 
king, John. This was even a more surpri- 
sing action than that of Grecy. The prince 
had not more than twelve thousand men, 
with which he penetrated into the heart of 
France, and was at length surrounded by 
nearly all the difficulties and dangers which 
might have been expected. But he and his 
brave little army gained a complete victory, 
took the French monarch prisoner, and 
brought him to London , where he was treated 
with the greatest generosity by the Prince. 
Thus Edward had the satisfaction of detain- 
ing two kings captive at once. 

But all these glories purchased no real good 
for England or her king. The illustrious 
Black Prince died of consumption, in Spain ; 
and Edward's fortunes gradually declined. 
He died, dispirited, and almost obscure, in 

9. 
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the year 1377, in the sixty-fifth of his age, 
and fifty-first of his reign. 

In this reign, the woollen manufacture was 
first established in England ; and John Wick- 
lifie began to preach against the errors of 
Popery. His followers were called Wicklif- 
files and Lollards. 



RICHARD II. 

SCKMAHED OF BaRDEJIIIt. 

AoTR, I3SS. Btganlortfgfk, 13II. 

Mrignt4iS jieart,S wunAi, » dayi. Depo$t<l,tt»»; 

imd vmrdtTtd, itM, aged ii. 

King RtcsABD TBI SBCOnb, M ire bn* bWD l«l<j. 

Ascended ihe ihrone nhen Bleven yenra old. 
Wal Tjler'i rebellion be soon OTenfarew ; 
Yel ha proTed bimaell weak and impolitic loo. 
Hia baroas look arms and relisted hi» power, 
And forced Ifim to aeek a retieat In tlje Tpver. 
His crown he resiijn'd, but resi^n'd it in vain, 
For at Pontehact Catlle poor Rlch«td vaa slain- 

Richard was son of the Black Prince, and 
came to the crown when only eleven years 
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old. Whilst he was a minor, the French, 
thinking it a good time to retaliate the inju- 
ries they had saOered, infested our southern 
shores, burning Portsmouth and other places, 
whilst the Scots ravaged the northern bor- 
ders. But the most formidable danger was 
a rebellion in the heart of England, occa- 
sioned by a tax on individuals, called apo// 
tax. The insurgents, one hundred thousand 
in number, under Wat Tyler, or Walter the 
Tjlery marched to London, where they 
committed the most dreadful excesses ; killmg 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Chan- 
cellor, and many other distinguished per- 
sonages. But the young king had the cou- 
rage to go out and meet the rebels ; and the 
lord mayor of London had the farther courage 
to knock Tyler down with ahlow of his mace ; 
when an alderman, riding up, thrust the re- 
bel through the body with his dagger. The 
mob prepared to avenge the death of their 
leader, when Richard, with ftdmirable pre- 
sence of mind, offered himself as their cap- 
tain, and promised them all that they re- 
quired. 
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I am sorry to say, that I have related all of 
this king's conduct which is entitled to any 
praise. His subsequent acts were only deeds 
of tyranny and folly. Amongst these, the 
most absurd and disastrous to himself was 
his banishment of his cousin, Henry, Duke of 
Hereford, who was descended from John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, one of the sons of 
Edward III. Whilst Richard was absent in 
Ireland, this Henry, who, by his father's 
death, had become Duke of Lancaster, 
landed in Yorkshire, where he was joined by 
Percy, Earl .of Northumberland, with sixty 
thousand men. Richard was soon deprived 
of his crown, and, some time after, perished 
by yiolence in the year 1400. This event 
led to the famous contest between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, which brought ci- 
vil war with all its attendant miseries into 
the kingdom. 



HENRY IV. 



When RNHijtRS THE Second 10 prison wai'driven, 
To L«Tictg|er'« Duke Ibe donlnian vu giren ; 

But scarcely had Henim been solemnlj crown'd. 

When plots and rebellions began to abound : 

By vigour and promptitude these were luppreii'di 

And many abuses were partly ledress'd. 

In this reign, the Ursl blood ofthe Lollards vas split. 

Famed Wbiituigion lived, and Guildhall was rebuilt. 

The Dake of Lancaster soon found that 
those who had helped hini'to depose the for- 
mer king were not likely to be the most obe- 
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dient subjects to the new one. Many insur- 
rections, headed by the chief nobles, oc- 
curred ; but the liing suppressed them with 
great ability. He also subdued the Welsh, 
who, under Owen Glendower, rose against 
him. In time, he got the better of all oppo- 
sition, and persuaded the Parliament to make 
his bad title a good one by an act in his fa- 
vour. 

In this reign, English commerce greatly 
increased, and merchant ships of large size 
were sent out. With regard to liberty, 
Henry TV. granted something to the com- 
mons, by which they were much benefited. 
Learning was here, as indeed it was all over 
Europe, in a very low condition : lower than 
it had been two hundred years before. 
Bishops, when obliged by their office to per- 
form certain acts, were often compelled to 
adopt such methods as the following : — ^^ As 
I cannot read myself, A. B. hath suscribed 
for me ; " or, ** As my lord bishop cannot 
write himself, at his request I have sub- 
scribed ! " 

The Lollards, or followers of Wickliffe, 
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were very numerous at this time ; we may 
say that they were the first Protestants in 
England, and were persecuted with the 
greatest severity. They were not by this 
suppressed ; but the time was not come for 
the great change in religion . Henry expired 
at Westminster, in the year 1413, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age, and thirteenth of 
his reign. He possessed considerable abili- 
ties, but employed them for unjust purposes. 
He was a man of violence, and was looked 
upon as such by his subjects. 



Bom, I3«g. Began to r»ign, tti3. 
Reigned 9 year; i munlhi, 1 1 day). Died, I U3, aged 3(. 

Famed Henht the Fifth neit aeceDded the throne ; 
And soon bj (be French was bis bravery luown. 
Though aick and ruigued, and in numberi but Tew, 
Hli troops were enabled the foe to subdue 
On AiincDurl'i Ueld, which will long live in story. 
For Ibere English soldiers were caver'd with glory. 
Fresh conquesu idoceeded ; but Henry's career 
Was cut short by grim DMib, In his Ihirtj-rourUi jear. 

Henri V. , sod of the last king, had, while 
Prince of Wales, led a dissolute life. Ha af- 
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fronted a judge on the bench, who imme- 
diately committed him to prison. But, on 
coming to the crown, Henry shewed the most 
encouraging change, and discarded his pro- 
fligate companions. 

His head was soon full of projects, like 
those of Edward lH. and the Black Prince, 
for the acquisition of the crown of France. 
Taking advantage of the insanity of the 
French king, and the troubles in which the 
country was involved, fie made certain de- 
mands of territory, which being refused, he 
went over with an army of fifty thousand 
men, in August, I&IS, and marched up the 
country : but his army, greatly reduced by 
disease and fatigue, was returning towards 
Calais, when the French forces overtook 
him near the village or castle of Azincourt. 
His enemies were now four to one against 
him; and hid destruction seemed inevitable. 
But the surprising fortune of the English 
arms attended him. He gained a complete 
victory over his impetuous and overwhelm- 
ing enemy. Afterwards, uniting himself 
with the powerful Duke of Burgundy, and 
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marrying Catherine, the French king's 
daughter, he was made Regent of the king- 
dom during the lifetime of Charles, and was 
declared heir to the crown after that mon- 
arch's death/ But Henry was removed 
from these brilliant prospects by his own 
death, which unexpectedly happened in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age, 1422. 



or splendour oDconscious, lo gov^m unable. 
King Uekht tbe Sixtb was a babe In his cradle. 
In London and Paris they crown'd this poor diild. 
Who, when he grew up, proved rneek, merciful, mild ; 
Bal weak were hi9 measures, and (eeble his swiy^ 
France was lost, and (he English refused la obey ; 
Ciill war Eoon blazed out, plola on plou were disclosed, 
Edward Iriumph'd la arms, and the King was deposed. 

Henry VI. was only Diae months old when 
his father's death made bim king. He was, 
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therefore, no great object of fear, although 

the Engh'sh crown at that time had wider 

dominion than ever. The Duke of Bedford, 

his uncle, was appointed guardian of the 

infant, and protector of England, an office 

which he executed with great reputation and 

ability. He carried on the wars in France 

with success, until he was checked by the 

surprising conduct of an enterprising female, 

called Joan of Arc ^ or the Maidof Orleans. 

This rustic girl, a servant at a small inn, 

pondered on the state of her country, now 

under the English yoke, and was seized with 

a wild desire of delivering her sovereign from 

his enemies. More particularly, she fancied 

that she was destined to relieve the city of 

Orleans, which was besieged and reduced to 

great distress by the English. In an age of 

superstition, it will excite no wonder if she 

was thought to be inspired, and imagined 

herself to be so. The wonderful result of 

her efforts would almost favour that opinion. 

She promised the French king that Orleans 

should be liberated and restored to him ; and 

that he himself should be solemnly crowned 
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at Rheims; an event then as apparently im- 
probable as any imaginable change in human 
affairs : for Rheims was then in the possession 
of the English, who were in great force in 
all the surrounding districts. We cannot 
pursue the particulars of the story : sufBce it 
to say that both her promises were fulfilled ; 
and more than this, the French, taking fresh 
courage, turned their arms strenuously 
against their invaders; though not before 
the latter had captured the unfortunate 
Joan, and condemned her to be burned alive 
as a witch. I am sorry to say, that English- 
men were the persons who were guilty of 
this barbarity. They, however, gained 
nothing by their wickedness ; for they gra- 
dually lost all the fruits of the splendid victo- 
ries which they had gained in France. 

Henry, before he reached the age of man- 
hood, discovered indisputable evidences of 
weakness and incapacity; and, being at the 
same time in possession of a disputed crown, 
it is no wonder that his reign was full of 
dangers and calamities. The Duke of York 
asserted his right to the crown i and im claim 
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seems to have been the best of the two ; for 
he was descended from the third son of Ed- 
ward in. , whilst Henry, of the House of Lan- 
caster, was descended from the fourth. Each 
family had a sign, or emblem, by which it 
was distinguished : that of York being a 
white rose, whilst Lancaster had the red. 
Hence the troubles which ensued are called 
the Wars of the Roses. 

The battles which took place on this ques- 
tion were many and sanguinary. It is said 
that one hundred thousand Englishmen fell 
in the contest. Hing Henry was defeated 
and taken prisoner, first at St. Alban's, when 
a truce was agreed to, but soon broken. He 
was again vanquished at Southampton, by 
the Earl of Warwick, called the Tiing-maker ^ 
on account of his wonderful influence both 
in the field and the council. Henry's queen 
afterwards gained a victory over the Yorkists 
at Wakefield, and the Duke was slain. His 
son young Edward, however, took up the 
quarrel ; andj^eventually, Henry, after being 
deposed and restored several times, was con- 
fined in {he Tower, and there, as it is gene- 
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rally believed, he was murdered, in the 
fiftieth year of his age, by the Duke of Glou- 
cester, of whom we shall hear more soon. 

It is difficult to fix the length of this reign; 
since it was frequently interrupted by the 
rule of Edward, who was alternately pro- 
claimed king and rebel. We may say, how- 
ever, that it was about thirty-nine years that 
Henry had the misfortune to possess, in some 
way, the crown. 



In Edward the Fourth, • stem prince you behold, 
01 vhont man) terrible Mies have been told. 
In ihe Oeld be «b4 brare, bal Ijrannie at beat. 
And cruelly held its dire reign in his breast. 
His legaliied mnrders in hist'ry look black ; 
Hisbrolber he drovn'dina butt of sweet sack; 
For an innocent jest, he would chop olTa head. 
And terror prevailed till Ibe tjrant was dead. 

Edward IV. was proclaimed King jnLoii- 
dOD, ID 14C1, eleven years before Henry's 
death, aod had to continue Qghling for his 
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precarious crown. The event of the bait 
sometimes went against him, and replace^ 
Henry for a short time on the throne, through 
the exertions of his queen, Margaret. It mi" 
not till the death of that unfortunate mon- 
arch, that Edward considered himself at 
leisure for other matters, and turned hu 
thoughts towards France ; but, although h 
went over with an army, nothing followed 
but a treatywith the French king. 

There is little in the remaining acts of tht 
sovereign that requires our notice . The early 
part of his reign exhibits only raging wars 
and desperate cruelties ; and, afterwards, w 
find Edward's character not less marked witli 
vices. He died rather unexpectedly, in the 
forty-second year of his age, and the twenty 
third of his reign, leaving two sons, the 
eldest of whom was only in his thirteentl 
year. 



fiom, nn. Began to reign, UBS. 
JMfMd mtminallf « menUu, tS dag*. SMolhetti, Mi, 

young Edifabd the Fcfth vm a king hul in name. 
At diehard, regardl«»B o[ tin and of shame, 
Balh him and his brother dsprived of iheir rigfal, 
And caused the poor haya to be ■mothec'd one itighl. 
In a ebeat, at the toot ar> >tiiirea>e, they lay. 
Till a hundred and ninely-one yeire roll'd away; 
Then lo Weatrainsler Abbey Ihelr bones were remoTcd, 
At ihe liaei anUwitmanuiDeaiareHidU bive proved. 

Edward the Fifth, and his brother the 
Duke of York, were pnt under the protection 
of their uncle, Richard, Duke of Gloucester. 
Although young Edward was the true sue- 
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cessor to the crown at his father's death, his 
life was so short, that his reign scarcely ap- 
pears in our history. Richard found reasons 
for setting him aside ; and, soon after, as the 
story goes, caused him and his youthful bro- 
ther to be murdered in the Tower. By this 
act, the Duke of Gloucester at once stepped 
up to the throne, under the title of Rich- 
ard m. 

As we draw near to our own times, the 
history of war and politics becomes too much 
for our little volume ; especially as we must 
find room for general observations on the 
people, and the great changes to which they 
were subjected by some events. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves, in future, with 
merely announcing the sovereigns and their 
chief acts, that we may have opportunity to 
attend a little to the other interesting 
concerns of the nation at large, which form 
to us the most important portion of the Story 
of Britain. 



RICHARD III. 



Xtigiud 2 yiart, 2 monfhi. Killed in balUt, iltS, agid 3S. 

Tbe monarch ciLled CrookbiKli, or RrcHAnD the Tbimd, 
Olwboni many tragical stories jou've heard, 
Waj su1l«ii, reserved, cruel, treach'rous, and base. 
To BD)(UncI a scourge, and a italn (o her race. 
Detested he lived, unUniealed he died. 
For though brave, he poisess'd not a virtue heaido ; 
By Ricbmond, at Boswoilh, the tyrant was slain. 
In bis tbirty-Bfth jear, and tbe third otbis reign. 

Richard III., called Crook-back, as it is 
said, on accoant of his personal deformity, 
did not loDg enjoy the honours which he had 
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purchased by his crimes. A competitor soon 
arose in the person of Henry, Earl of Ilich- 
mond ; a nobleman very remotely connected 
with the house of Lancaster. In fact, his tiOe 
was the very worst of all the pretensions of 
those who had aspired to the kingdom. But, 
Richard being abhorred, and there being no 
one besides ready to take arms to oppose 
him, Henry of Richmond urged his claim 
with a success equal to his resolution. He 
obtained assistance from Fance, and landed 
on the coast of Wales with a small army 
amounting only to two thousand men : but 
he was soon joined by a considerable number 
of the English. Richard, who was not des- 
titute of spirit and courage, assembled his 
forces as quickly as possible; but, though 
they were double the number of Henry's, 
they were entirely defeated, and Richard was 
slain. This was at the celebrated battle of 
Bosworth, the last that took place between 
the rival houses of the Red and White Roses. 
And thus the crown came to Henry Tudor, 
Earl of Richmond, thence forward called 
Henry VH. 



In Henht the Setenti and bli contort we Qnd 
The houses of York and of Lancatitpr join'il ; 
And Ibough two pretendsri laid claim to the erewl, 
Both Simnel and Warbeckwrre shortly put dovn. 
The king loved bi» money ; yel he rear'd. Tor hi* lame. 
The beaulirul Chapel which mill bears his name ; 
In his reign, the Vest Indies weie likewise Tound out; 
And at Hichmotid, in Surrey, he died of the gout. 

We have now arrived at another important 
turn in onr history, and shall notice a few 
general particulars at the end of bis reign. 
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Henry soon shewed his careful wisdom by 
marrying Elizabeth of York^ daughter of Ed- 
ward IV . By this politic measure he united 
the claims of both houses in himself, and 
put to silence all disputes on that head. But 
all his sagacity and caution could not pre- 
serve him from much annoyance, arising 
from two mere pretenders, Lambert Simnel 
and Perkin Warbeck : the first of whom per- 
sonated the Earl of Warwick ; whilst the 
last gave out that he was the Duke of York, 
brother to Edward V. The imposture agi- 
tated the country for some years ; but, at 
length, the pretenders fell into the king's 
hands : to Simnel was assigned a mean em- 
ployment in the monarch's service ; and War- 
beck, detected in an attempt to escape from 
the Tower, was put to death as a traitor. 

Henry YII. had a son, named Arthur, who 
died young ; also a son, named Henry, who 
succeeded him ; and a daughter, named Mar- 
garet, who was married to James IV. of 
Scotland. We must bear this in mind. 

King Henry died in the year 1609, being 
the fifty-second of his age, and twenty-fourth 
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of his reign. His greediness of money was 
so excessive, that at his death he was worth 
pearly /. 1,800, 000 , which is equal to five 
millions at present. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CEHBRAL OBSBBVJlTIONS. 

The people of England made some gra- 
dual advances in civilization, even daring 
tbe fierce and distracting wars in which their 
rulers engaged them. The transactions with 
the continent bronght over fordgn arts ani 
improvements ; and it was seen that the En- 
glish were not only apt to learn, bat like/j 
enongh to become teachers in their turn. 
But it was not until men obtained personal 
id security for their property, liial 
of the people shewed itself fall;, 
ry one not noble was a slave, wliii< i 
'ere sold with the land they cuHi- 1 
lile even the gentry were undtf. 
Son to tbe great domineering Iw-i 
B was no encouragement to sludfj 
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improving arts, or to labour for any thing 
beyond the present occasion. For ages^ the 
dwellers in cities were in no better condi- 
tion ; but, at length* those societies of men 
obtained fromtbekings charters of privileges, 
which gave them a sort of government of 
their own, and protected them from the 
tyranny of the haughty barons. We have 
seen that cities, or borough - towns, were 
called upon to send persons to assist in par- 
liament ; and thus the people began to have 
a hand in making their own laws. 

But the reign of Henry VII. we ought 
always to remember as the period in which 
the main body of the people rose from bond- 
age and obscurity into power and considera- 
tion. This king, in order to increase his 
own authority, destroyed that of the barons, 
VkA deprived them of their ancient dominion 
)ver their tenants. Men thus released from 
'heir lords b6gan to look to themselves, their 
ights and interests, and mcMis of life. Being 
10 longer maintained in idle bondage by their 
uperiors, they turned to punsuits of inge- 
nious industry ; they beofluodie handicraftsmen, 
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artizans, traders, merchants. Thus new 
comraodities were brought under the notice 
of the rich andgreat, who, instead of riYalling 
each other in the number of their retaineTs, 
acquired a more useful sort of ambition, at 
least to the community, and endeavoured to 
excel in the splendour and elegance of their 
houses and tables. Henry allowed nobles to 
sell and peasants to buy estates, if the parties 
were willing and able ; and thus a ^whole- 
some ambition in the lower orders was che- 
rishedy whereby they were placed in a rising 
condition. 

The fact was, that Henry VII. was more 
fond of money himself than of any other 
thing that could be named; and, by en- 
couraging trade and industry, he provided 
sources from which his own revenues couldbe 
supplied. His treasury, at his death, proved 
that he had calculated truly ; though it also 
bore witness to the cruel exactions by which 
property had been extorted from its rightAd 
owners. 

The caution of Henry VII. was misplaced 
and unfortunate in one memorable instance. 
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Christopher Colon, otherwise Colombus, 
laid before him a scheme for the discovery 
of a Western continent, and offered all 
the advantages of it to the king, if he would 
furnish him with vessels and an equipment 
for the voyage. Henry declined hazard- 
ing money in what he conceived to be a 
wild project. Columbus obtained the ships 
from Spain ; and Spain was repaid by the 
riches of America, which Columbus disco- 
vered. 

From the time of Edward I. to that of 
Henry YIL, the beautiful sort of pointed 
architecture, commonly called Gothic, was 
practised and brought to its perfection . Most 
of our present old cathedrals and parish 
churches were then built ; and they give evi- 
dent proofs of the science and taste of their 
architects, as well as of the wealth and mu- 
nificence of their founders. 

The great invention of this period was the 

art of printing, which, in the middle of the 

fifteenth century, began to make a noise in 

Germany, and was first practised here by 

William Caxton, in the reign of Edward lY. 

11 
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CaxtoB died seven years after Henry VH* 
came to the crown. 

We must now go on with our bistory , and 
notice the reign of Henry ym. 



Rliglted 31 yiari, tiMnlht, 1 dagt. Ditd, nn, agid St. 

Now comes tha Ei|;hUi Hurt, in royal ■rray, 
The Blutbtard of Eogland, hislarians iiy ; 
Who, bj pisiion incited, or jcalonsj led, 
Thought noUiini! of ahort'oing his vlvea b; ■ b«Hl. 

The nionk« lost Iheir casb in the new Reformaliinl ; 

Grest Cardinal WolBey was leCI in Iha lurch. 

And ibe king lived and died " Supreme Bead of (he Church,'' 

This prince ascended the throne in 1S09, 

Bt the age of eighteen, and began his course 

ith promising appearances. He, howeveij 
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soon spent the vast treasures of his father 
with a foolish profusion. His vanity en- 
gaged him too much with the affairs of the 
continent, and his flatterers encouraged him 
to make preparations for the conquest of 
France; These and other projects led him 
into unmeasured expense. Whilst involved 
in a war with France, his general, the Earl 
of Surrey, defeated and killed James lY . of 
Scotland, who had invaded England. Hen- 
ry's conduct in his great measures was at this 
time directed by the famous Cardinal Wol- 
sey . This person was the son of a butcher at 
Ipswich ; but, having had a learned educa- 
tion, and possessing excellent abilities, he 
rose, as Becket had risen before him, to the* 
highest honours and powers of the state : 
but these were not sufficient to satisfy his 
ambition; for he aimed at nothing less than 
the popedom. 

We have mentioned that Wickliffe had, 
long before, ventured to expose some of the 
errors of popery. His doctrines, though re- 
pressed, were not extinguished in the minds 
of men, and there were many in England^ in 
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the reign of Henry Ym., who secretly fa- 
voured them. In the mean time, Luther, in 
Germany, publicly and strenuously opposed 
the grand Romish doctrines, till, at length, 
several princes declared in his favour, and 
The Reformation was carried forward under 
their auspices. The Emperor, however, 
upheld the cause of popery, and issued a de* 
cree enjoining the princes to restore the old 
doctrines and forms of worship in their terri- 
tories. Against this the reformers entered a 
solemn protest ; and hence the name of Pro- 
testant began to be applied to those who 
professed the Reformed Religion. 

It is a curious fact, that Henry YIII., who 
^was for years the great enemy of the Reform- 
ation, and the champion of the Pope, 
should have himself overthrown the papal 
domination in England. About the year 
1521, Henry wrote a book against Luther; 
and the Pope, in return, gave him the title 
of Defender of the Faith, which his suc- 
cessors have retained. But the Pope soon 
found Henry to be a sorry defender ; or, 
rather, he proved to be an enemy more to be 
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dreaded than Luther. The Pope, hatiDg 
refused his consent that the King of England 
should divorce his wife Catherine of Arra- 
goo, to contract a fresh marriage with Anne 
Builen, the haughty and impatient monarch 
resolved to throw off the authority of Ihe 
Romish Church. He also disgraced Wolsey 
for opposing his wishes, and made Granmer 
Archbishop of Canterbury in his stead. 

But Henry had something else in view. 
His treasury being exhausted, money became 
necessary, and he resolved to seize the vast 
revenues of the monasteries and other reli- 
gious houses in England, to the number of 
six hundred and forty^five. This was one 
of the most surprising exertions of despotic 
power recorded in English history ; such as 
at some periods would have involved the 
nation in domestic strife and foreign wars 
but Henry happened to hit the prevailing 
passion of his subjects, which just then was 
for destroying ecclesiastical authority and 
rights. The King then declared himself 
head of the church, instead of the Pope, and 
drew up a form of belief which all his people 
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were reqait^d to embrace ; and moist severely 
did they suffer, who did not conform to 
his mandate. 

The conduct of this king towards his wives 
was dreadfully tyrannical and cruel. Anne 
Bullen, soon disliked, was beheaded on a 
frivolous and false charge, 'the next day, 
Henry married Jane Seymour, who died the 
year after. His next wife was Anne of 
Cieves, whom he soon dismissed ; and then 
he married Catherine Howard, niece to the 
Duke of Norfolk; who^ with sonra Justice, 
was beheaded. His last wife, Catherine 
Parr, narrowly escaped being burned to 
death for her religious opinions ; a fate which 
she dexterously evaded by flattering her 
husband's foolish conceit of his infallibility 
in religious matters. Henry's cruelty in- 
creased with his years. Few days passed 
without some dreadful execution . The brave 
Earl of Surrey was put to death, without a 
crime being proved against him ; his father, 
the Duke of Norfolk, was to have suffered 
the next day, but was saved by the King's 
own death, which happened January 28th, 
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ISiiT, in the thirty-eighth year of his reign. 
Bad as we find the disposition and conduct 
of this lung to have been, his reign is one 
which it is particalarly important to notice 
and remember in the History of England. 
The national religion was changed ; the Bible 
was translated into English ; and the Church 
of England had then its beginning. The 
monasteries, being deprived of their reve- 
nues, were quickly deserted, and fell into 
ruin. Their beautiful remains frequently 
strike the eye in travelling, and equally 
remind us of those who, in ancient days, 
founded or lived within their ivied walls, and 
of those who accomplished thdr destruction 
in the way we have related. 



King Edward tbg Sixth, when bnt nine jean of «ge. 
Ascended the llirone with tbe mind ofa u%e : 
The Latin itid French be coald Onentl; speak, 
Aud UDderatood Spanish, Ilalian, and Greek. 
Ue founded Cbrisi'B Hospital j crowns he flrslcoin'd. 
And haK-crowni beiide, aa <n hist'ry we find. 
He faronr'd the cause at the great KeFormalion, 
But died al iiileen, to the grief of the nation. 

The son of Henry Yin. and Lady Jane 
Seymour, was only nine years old when his 
father died. His uncle, Edward Seymour, 
Earl of Hertford, aHerwards Duke of Somer- 
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set, was made Protector, and, with the 
assistance of Granmer, completed the reform- 
ation in religion; not, however, without 
several insurrections. He also marched into 
Scotland, and defeated the Scots with great 
slaughter at the battle of Pinkey, but was 
prevented from improving his victory by 
disturbances at home. At the head of those 
who opposed the Duke of Somerset was his 
own brother, the Lord Admiral ; but he was 
beheaded at the instigation of Dudley, Earl 
of Warwick, afterwards Duke of Northum- 
berland. Some time afterwards, the Pro- 
tector himself was beheaded, through the in- 
fluence of the same person. Northumberland, 
being then in power, prevailed on young 
Edward to make a will, settling the crown 
on Lady Jane Grey, his cousin, an amiable 
young lady, who had acquired a surprising 
share of learning and accomplishments, and 
who, though worthy of the crown, had no 
desire to wear it. 

The character and attainments of Edward 
were certainly, very admirable, and he is al- 
ways held up to the young as an instructive 
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example. Bat his health visibly decUiied> 
before he could shew how far his knowledge 
and virtue would carry him in the course of 
good government during a stormy period. 
He died of consumption, in 1553, in the se- 
venth year of his reign ^ and sixteenth of his 
age. His latter days were embittered by the 
reflection that he had allowed himself to be 
prevailed on to sign the death-warrant of his 
uncle, Somerset. 

The Reformation went on rapidly during 
this king's time, through the zeal and ma- 
nagement of Granmer, by whom the Church 
of England was established, and its services 
were appointed. Perhaps, someof my readers 
may not know that the Popish worship was 
always conducted in Latin, whilst the Bible 
was withheld from the people ; so that, in 
general, they could know nothing of religion 
but what they learned from the priests. The 
great benefit of the Reformation was the 
giving of the Scriptures to the nation, and the 
performance of divine worship in the 
common dialect of the land. As, however, 
very few indeed, in those days^ could procure 
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a Bible, or read it when obtained, it was cus- 
tomary to have a large one chained to the 
desk in some of the churches, to be read 
aloud at any time, by those who could read, 
to such as chose to hear it. 

Edward was succeeded by his elder sister, 
Mary. 



In Mart, the coMorl at Philip, were Hen 
A rurious bigot, a merciless qae«n ; 
TbeDuke oINorlfaumberlaad, Lad; lane Grsjr, 
Wilb her lord, to Ibe scalTold were ail led ava] j 
And Ridley, and CranmeT, and Latimer died 
A9 martyrs, witb bnndreds ot sabjenti betide. 
Bal Heaven inlertered bleedlDg England to uve. 
And Harir, deM*led, Bank iDU ber grafa. 

Lady Jaoe Grey was indeed proclaimed, 
bat her reign, if sach it can be called, lasted 
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only a few days. She was beheaded, with 
her husband, Lord Guildford Dudley, sod of 
the Duke of Northumberland, who himself 
suffered the same kind of death. Mary, 
being seated on the throne, proceeded, by 
most dreadful acts of violence, to re-establish 
Popery, to which she was devotedly attached. 
She lighted up the fires of persecution, and 
burned alive those who were courageous 
enough to profess the reformed religion. 
Granmer, the father of the English Ghurch, 
was the peculiar object of resentment to the 
Gatholics, as soon as they were restored to 
power. He was imprisoned and condemned 
to be burned ; but was offered the Queen's 
pardon if he would turn papist again. The 
fear of death overcame him so far that he 
made a private recantation of his mode of 
faith ; but the Queen, resolved that he should 
die, ordered him to acknowledge this change 
in public. He then candidly owned that his 
opinions were unchanged ; and declared that 
he was ready to suffer the death appointed 
him, and that his hand, which had offended 
by signing his recantation, should first 
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perish. He, therefore^ when brought to the 
stake, held it in the fire till it was consumed, 
and soon after sunk amidst the flames. 

I am not sorry that our space does not 
allow us to give the particulars of the dread- 
ful executions of this horrid reign. It is 
enough to say that two hundred and seventy- 
seven persons were burned alive by this 
Queen Mary's orders, assisted by two 
wretches, Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, 
and Bonner, bishop of London, whose names 
with her's are worthily reserved for the de- 
testation of mankind. 

Mary married Philip, King of Spain, as 
furious a bigot as herself. But he soon 
slighted her; and she died miserably, in 
1558, in the forty-third year of her age and 
the sixth of her reign. 

We come now to a more cheerful portion of 
our narrative, the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
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and influence, who were decidedly against 
tbe Romish religion. Amongst these, Cecil 
strengthened her purpose by the strongest 
arguments; and the Gatliolics saw that tlie 
barbarities of Mary's reign had only caused 
the Protestant martyrs to be revered, whilst 
themselves and their religion were in an 
equal degree disliked. 

But there were some circumstances, which 
it is not needful to notice particularly, that 
made some think Elizabeth's title to the 
crown not so good as that of Mary, Queen of 
Scotland, who was the grandchild of Henry 
the Seventh's eldest daughter. Mary had 
bera married to the Dauphin, or eldest son 
of the King of France; and she aud her 
husband had there been crowned as King 
and Queen of England. Mary was a devoted 
Catholic ; which was one reason, amongst 
others, that induced the English to reject her 
claim. Elisabeth, however^ was in a state 
of continual uneasiness, and extremely 
jealous of Mary's superior beauty and ac* 
eomplishm^Ats. In the mean time, the Re- 
formation was proceeding rapidly in Scot- 
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land, where the chief barons iinderteok to 
uphold it. A civil war ensued ; and Mary, 
being defeated, was imprudent enough to 
seek shelter in England. Elizabeth detained 
her prisoner eighteen years, and then caused 
her, most unrighteously, to be beheaded. 
Elizabeth, like all the Tudors, was fond of 
the exercise of power ; but this was the most 
disgraceful exercise of it in her reign. 

Kijig Philip of Spain was not at all pleased 
at Elizabeth's rejection of his proposals ; and 
he determined to shew his anger by an inva- 
sion of the country, of which he had long 
desired to be king. He prepared the most 
formidable armament which had ever threat- 
ened our shores. This he called the Invitv- 
cible Armada ; and the Pope pronounced 
his blessing upon it as such. It consisted of 
one hundred and thirty vessels, most of them 
of the largest size ; it had on board thirty 
thousand men, and almost three thousand 
pieces of artillery. The English fleet at this 
time numbered only twenty-eight small 
vessels, belonging to the state ; but such was 
the spirit and determination of the people, 
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that it was increased by one hundred ships 
belonging to private persons. Elizabeth 
was well aware how great her danger was, 
but exhibited no dismay. She made the best 
preparations for defence that her means 
allowed, and waited the event. The Eng- 
lish commanders were Lord Howard of 
Effingham, Sir Francis Drake, Hawliins, and 
Frobisher. These were able men, and our 
seamen were superior to those of Spain ; but 
still, had not Providence favoured England 
most remarkably, the enemy must have 
triumphed. Tempests contended with the 
/ni/mcz6/e Armada, until its chief power was 
dispersed and ruined. The English, seizing 
the advantage, chased and destroyed vessel 
after vessel, so that at last the Spanish admi- 
ral, baffled as he was by contrary winds and 
the alertness of his enemies, prudently turned 
his thoughts homeward. Afraid, however, 
to venture back by the way he came, he 
sailed north, and took his course by the 
Orkneys. A violent tempest overtook him 
there, and the greater part of his remaining 
fleet was wrecked. Such was the miserable 
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conclusion of an enterprise, which had been 
three ^ears preparing, exhaasted the force 
and revenues of Spain, and long filled Eu- 
rope Tvilh anxiety or expectation. 

Nobly courageous as Elizabeth was when 
her crown was thus threatened with open 
danger, she was constantly fearful and 
anxious on account of less apparent evils. 
James YI. , King of Scotland, reigned in the 
place of his unfortunate mother ; and, what- 
ever claim she might have to the crown of 
England, he of course inherited. Elizabeth 
annoyed both him and herself, to the end of 
her life, by incessant tricks, and manceuvres, 
and fretful watchings, lest he should any 
how obtain an advantage over her, of which 
he appears to have had no thoughts. She 
knew, however, that James must certainly 
succeed her; and in this expectation she 
died somewhat wretchedly, in the seventieth 
year of her age, and the forty-fifth of her 
reign. 

Thus closed the illustrious reign of Eliza- 
beth . Arbitrary and cruel as she was occa- 
sionally, she was much less so than the sove* 
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reigns of her family generally had been. 
She exceeded all of them in the ability and 
economy of her government, and in thai 
true regal wisdom, which makes the interests 
of the people the chief concern in all public 
measures. 

Our notice of eminent characters must nori 
cease, tor they become much too numeroui 
for our little book. The genius of Englanc 
burst forth with uncommon splendour in thii 
reign. We can only mention the names o 
Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Walsingham, Lore 
Howard, Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, Sr 
Walter Ralegh, Lord Bacon, Spenser, Shak 
speare, Ben Jonson, Roger Ascham, Sir Phi 
lip Sidney, and Hooker. 

In this reign the East^India company wa 
first established ; Sir Francis Drake and Ca 
vendish sailed round the globe ; and Sir Wal 
ter Ralegh settled a colony in Virginia. 



JtMF.s THE First, wbo ia Ivarning and hunlii^ delighted, 
TbeGrowniatold England and Scotland uniud; 
And though in ihe air be seen'd doooi'd lo be blown. 
Be found out Ihe plol, and Tcmained on Ihe throne. 
In tbia reign a tranalalion ot Scripture wu nude: 
His Toes Ihe great Ralegh M ruin hetray'd ; 
The Mew KlverUiIowD was rromHerirordehire brought ; 
Aud whales were, near Greenland, bj Englbfauien caL«hL 

James, the First of Eogland and Sixtii of 
Scotlaad, whose family name was Stuart, 
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succeeded Elizabeth on the 24th of March, 
1603; and he assumed the title of Klug of 
Great Britain. This king was a protestant ; 
so the Pope and the Catholics were again 
disappointed. Queen Elizabeth had left him 
not only a kingdom, but a kjopgdom without 
incumbrances ; no wars abroad, no sedition 
at home ; and not only so, but a realm sup- 
plied with the best fruits of peace and plenty 
of necessary things, above all good coun- 
sellors, whom James also employed. He be- 
gan by bestowing titles with an unsparing 
hand ; so that honours of that sort became at 
last too cheap to be valued. 

James had enjoyed his dignity bat little 
more than two years, when the gunpowder 
plot was detected, the anniversary comme- 
moration of which, my readers are aware, 
takes place on the 5th of November. The 
Roman Catholics had been too much vexed 
by the turn which public affairs had taken 
against them to remain quiet and contented. 
One of their number, a gentleman named 
Catesby, planned revenge, and opened his 
scheme to Percy, of the house of Northum- 
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berland. ** To serve our purpose/' said he, 
"we must destroy, at one blow, the king, 
the royal family, the lords, and the com* 
mous, and bury all our enemies in one ge-* 
neral ruin. They will all assemble on the 
meeting of parliament ; a few of us combi- 
ning may form a mine of gunpowder under 
the hall where they meet : this, by a train, 
can be fired, whilst we stand out of danger/' 
Being joined by others, the conspirators 
prepared for their operations. They hired a 
Tanlt, which was to be let, under the House 
of Lords, and, with the assistance of Fawkes, 
a Spanish officer, they stowed therein thirty- 
six barrels of gunpowder: and, placing a 
train and matches in readiness, covered the 
whole with faggots and other wood. Trust- 
ing to that concealment, they boldly threw 
the doors open, and awaited with the calm- 
ness of certainty the awful result. But the 
feelings of private friendship operated so far 
on one of their number as to induce him to 
send a hint, by way of caution, to Lord 
MoDteagle, a Catholic, who would have at- 
tended the house. The note, delivered by an 

12 
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unknown hand, excited much astonislupent, 
but nothing like an apprehension of the real 
danger, until it was laid before the king, 
who immediately understood gunpowder to 
be the thing intended, Searek was imme- 
diately made, and the whole was discovered. 
The conspirators fled, but were overtaken ; 
and either died in the affray with their pur- 
suers, or by the hands of the executioner. 
The king certainly shewed mueb sagacity and 
magnanimity throughout this affair. He took 
care that the guilty should suffer, )»ut not 
others, merely because they were Catholics. 
His moderation in this respect greatly dis- 
pleased many of his subjects. The Catholics, 
too, though so gently dealt by, remained his 
implacable enemies ; whilst a religious party 
arose, which accused even the Protestant 
Church of England of popery, s^nd demanded 
^ purer form of doctrine and worship : these 
persons therefore obtained the name of Pu- 
ritans. The king and these mutually dis- 
liked each other ; but the House of Commons 
favoured the stricter sect ; and, being some- 
what uawiliing to grant supplies to Jasm, 
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a good deal of ill-will existed. Neyertheless, 
a high degree of reverence for royalty re- 
mained ; and James, though he entertained 
extravagant notions of the power and au- 
thority of kings, did not often exercise either 
in a tyrannical way. He loved peace, both 
at home and abroad, and was determined to 
maintain it. 

This king gave his daughter in marriage to 
the most powerful Protestant prince in Ger« 
many, called the Elector Palatine, who, 
however, afterwards lost his dominions; and 
even then James would not interfere with 
the sword. He was negociating a marriage 
for his son, Charles, with Henrietta Maria, of 
Franoe, when he died, in 1625, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age, and the twenty-second 
of his reign. To that son he left, with his 
crown, many troubles, which his weakness 
and want of foresight had occasioned. 



Bom, IBM. Btgan In reipt, I(3S. 
Ktigntd 12 yeori, a monthi, it dagt. Depotd (Sit. 

Sehtaitd, lUa, aged 4B. 

Churleb the 7[b<it, Io prsn^aliTe ilrongly inclined, 
InvaltM in « civil cammatian «e flad. 
He Couxhl and he sliuggl^i but all proied In vain, 
Be looti was made priB'nei, hi9 roices verc slajn; 
Tbe parliament trtumpb'd, the king wai deposed. 
And a icalTold the scene ot bii sufferings cloKd; 
Though Lyttleton uyi, vbo his hitt'ry baa penn'd. 
He exceli'd as a huiband, a father, and friend. 

Charles I. vaa tweDty-flve yearsoldwheo 
he came to the throDe ; and was a prince of 
grave and manly deportment, not without 
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knowledge and ability . But neither he nor his 
father could discern what, in the language of 
the Puritans, was called *• the signs of the 
times/' They both governed as if no altera- 
tion in men's tempers and opinions had taken 
place since the Conquest. Charles had great 
occasion for money, at the commencement of 
his reign, to carry on certain wars on the con- 
tinent, which his father had only deferred 
without removing the occasion. The par- 
liament, which had scarcely remained quiet 
in the former reign, was now decidedly re- 
solved to interfere with the acts of the sove- 
reign. Instead, therefore, of granting sup- 
plies, the commons began to murmur about 
grievances, which so displeased the king that 
he dissolved the assembly ; but he was soon 
obliged to call another, which was more un- 
toward than the former. The king dissolved 
this parliament also, and resolved to raise 
money without one. This was the grand 
occasion of that dreadful contention, in 
which the sword was drawn, and civil war 
desolated the country. 

The people, unused to be Uned in Charles's 

12. 



CROMWELL. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

This form of goTernmeot is sometimes 
called a republic; — sudi is that now estab- 
lislied Id tlie Uoited Stales of America. 
The people in this case are supposed to go- 
vern themselves by choosing their own ru- 
lers. Cromwell, however, was as absolute 
and despotic as William the First or any 
other conqueror. 
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But though Charles I. was dead, his son 
was not ; nor were the royalists, or those 
who wished to overturn Gromwell's autho- 
rity, entirely suppressed. The Scots and 
Irish were also amongst his enemies ; and 
much remained for him to do before he 
could establish himselffirmly in his usurped 
power. He, therefore, by all means, took 
care to preserve the good- will and support 
of the army ; and, having this, ha set all 
opposition at defiance. 

He first went to. Ireland and quelled the 
insurrections there, not, however, without 
practi^ng the most horrible cruelties. He 
next turned his arms against the Scot», who 
had risen in behalf of Charles H. , and de- 
feated them at Dumbar. That day twelve- 
months he defeated Charles at Worcester; 
after which the prince's party was so broken 
that he wandered about in disguise, and only 
escaped by the most surprising incidents. 
From this time Cromwell seems to have 
kept his eye on the sovereign power. He 
dismissed the parliament, by turning the 
members out of the house, and locking the 
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doon. He afterwards practised Tarious me- 
tbods to get himself appointed to the kingly 
office, but never found it safe to venture 
farther than to assume the title of Protector 
of the realm. During this time he certainly 
governed with great ability ; and the British 
navy gained much reputation and power. 
It appears that Cromwell never was without 
apprehensions for his own life ; so that he 
wore armour constantly under his clothes; 
and he died unhappily, 3d September 1658,j 
leaving his son, Richard, Protector In hift 
stead. Richard was of a very different tem« 
per from his father ; and, finding his post too 
difficult and dangerous, abandoned it, and 
retired to private life. 

During the Commonwealth, the service 
the Church of England was discontinued, 01 
practised secretly ; the Presbyterians and in^ 
dependents being both averse from that forn^ 
of religion . Cromwell had joined the Inde- 
pendants. 



aitt 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE RESTORATtOnr. 



Tbe peop^le of England, weary of war and 
commotion » and dissalisfied with the govern* 
mej»i of uHirpers, bad long wiabed the 
ancieiit monareby to be restored; bitterly 
feeling that those who had overthrown it 
iwere tyranta as great as any kings that had 
swayed the seeptre. I know not how long 
the restoration might have been deferred, if 
General Monk had not takes the opportu* 
nity of Gromweirs death to move in favour 
of King Charles II. His management was 
prompt and cautious. Whilst marching 
with an army to London , none could learn 
of him what were his intentions, whether 
he would support the parliament or Charles. 
There was great wisdom in this ; for he was 
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enabled thereby to learn the real disposition 
of men's minds. It was not till he entered 
London that he communicated his own de- 
termination, which was received witli great 
satisfaction by the people. A free parlia- 
ment was chosen, the House of Lords, which 
had been abolished in CromwelFs times, was 
restored, and a message was received from 
Charles, stating his willingness to be ruled 
by the advice of the two houses, when be 
should recover his crown. 

A committee of Lords and Commons was 
soon after despatched to invite Charles to 
return and takepossession of the government. 
The king, leaving the continent, whither 
his misfortunes had driven him, embarked 
for England) and entered London on the 
a9th of May, which was also his birth-day, 
in the year 1660. 



Willi Bl Cromved v 

Charles the Second was d 

But when Oliver died, by consent of the nation, 

Gen'ral Monk soon elTccled tbo king's testoralion. 

In this leign, (tie gieat fire of London occurr'd. 

And Blood stole the Crown fro m the Tower, IVebeird; 

Tbe Thames was lo frozen, tliat coaches plied there. 

And baaths were erected resembling a fair. 

King CharlesU. behaved atflrstwithgreat 
□aoderatioD, aod was chiefly directed by the 
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advice of the Earl of Clarendon, whose 
daughter the king's broth er^ James, Duke oi 
York, had married whilst in exile. Bat in- 
dolence and love of indulgence afterwards 
led this monarch to entrust his affairs to les 
worthy persons, who obtained the name o 
the Cabal ^ because the initials of their name 
formed that word. Little attention wa 
paid to the claims of the royalists, who ha( 
lost their all in the king's cause. But, i 
little gratitude was shewn to friends, it is tru 
also that less revenge was Inflicted on ene 
mies than could have been expected. A 
act of pardon was passed, from which onl 
a few were excepted. 

In settling religious matters, it was foun 
that the Church of England had powerfi 
supporters ; and it was re-established. Unba] 
pily , men were not content without persecu 
ing those who differed from them in opinioi 
Two thousand clergymen wereexcluded fro 
their livings by the straitness with which 
was attempted to bind their consciences ; ai 
the Dissenters, in general, were subjected 
many and grievous hardships. Charles ma 
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ried tbe]Infanta, or Princess, of Portugal, 
chiefly on account of her great fortune. But 
in the end this event proved unfortunate. 

The Dutch having become very insolent 
and troublesome, a war was undertaken 
against them, and some glorious victories 
were gained at sea. Although the parlia- 
ment was more liberal in granting supplies to 
this king than it had been in former times, 
Charles's prodigality and dissipation involved 
him in great difficulties, which made him 
submit to receive a pension from the court 
of France, by which the king was brought 
under the mischievous influence of that 
country, and the English people were deeply 
displeased. Many pretended plots, caused 
by the violent animosities of various parties, 
disturbed this reign ; and some persons suffer- 
ed on account of them. At the same time, 
the House of Commons began to shew signs 
of its former spirit : and the king at length 
dissolved that assembly, fully resolved nev6r 
to call another parliament. 

From this time, Charles ruled in the most 
arbitrary manner; fining and imprisoning 
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the people at his pleasure. The Rye-honse 
plot was coDtrived in consequence, but was 
detected ; and the celebrated Lord William 
Russell and Algernon Sidney were condenm- 
ed and executed, though on very imperfect 
evidence. 

Towards the close of his reign, it is thought, 
this king meditated a change in his minis- 
ters and his conduct, by which he might 
satisfy the nation, whose murmurs were now 
incessant : but death interposed, and, as in 
many other cases, made good resolutions of 
no avail. He died of apoplexy, in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age, and Uie twenty-fifth of 
his reign, regretted by those who had con- 
demned his government; for he was pro- 
fessedly a Protestant, and upheld the reli- 
gious institutions of the country; but his 
brother, the Duke of York , who succeeded 
him, was known to be a Papist, and was 
likely to run any hazards for his religion, to 
which he was completely bigoted. 

In the year 1665, that dreadful visitation, 
called the plague, broke out in London, and. 
in twelve months carried off nearly one 



1 
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hundred thousand persons. In the succeed- 
ing year happened the great fire in the me- 
tropolis, which continued for three days, and 
consumed three hundred streets, and above 
thirteen thousand houses and public build- 
ings. This last calamity was ridiculously 
attributed to the papists; and the Monument, 
erected near the spot where it commenced, 
recorded, till very lately, that absurd po- 
pular opinion. 



JAMES U. 

Bom, IG33. Stgan to rtig», IdtS. 
Riigntd S ycori, lo monlki, tT doyi. AMAeattd, IMS. 

JN«ij, tioi, o^ M. 
Iahbs the Sicond hid icircely ascended the Itaroue, 
When his follj and bigolrl were both made known. 
The Pralestanl dith he resolTed M o'cnbroir. 
And did, b] degrees, all a [yrant iwuld do. 
The braie Dake otHonmontb itlempled in Tain 
Tbe nalioD lo rouse, and Iheir rights to regain; 
Bat William of Orange more farlanattt proved. 
And the bigoted prince tmni bit kingdom remored. 

James II., sod of Charles I. and brotlur 
to the last king, ascended the throae, butbal 
Dot prudence long to retain his eaUuence. 
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Ha promised, in parliament^ to maintain the 
Protestant established religion ; but took every 
method to bring in popery. The Duke of 
Monmouth, a natural son of Charles II. , land- 
ed in the West of England, and was pro- 
claimed king by his followers; but, being 
defeated and taken prisoner, he was behead- 
ed. In the trial of him and his partizans, 
the infamous Judge JefiTerys exercised his 
crudtiest 

Amongst the means used to introduce the 
Catholic religion, which then suffered under 
rigorous laws and penalties , the king Issued 
an ordinance for a general liberty of con- 
science; which act seven bishops opposed. 
They were brought to trial for their disobe- 
dience, but were acquitted by the jury, to 
the great joy of the nation. 

At length, the disaffection of all classes be- 
came so alarming to James, who, no doubt, 
had his father's fate in his memory, that, not 
knowing what else to do, he determined 
on abandoning his crown, and seeking an 
asylum in France. But we must mention 
the grand cause of alarm to him, and the 
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event which brought about the important 
change called 

The- RsvoLirnoN op 1688. 

William, Prince of Orange, had married 
the king's eldest daughter, Mary. He had, 
therefore, peculiar expectations, and a pecn- 
liar interest in English affairs ; and, being a 
known and stanch Protestant, he was looked 
upon with much fovour by his father-in- 
law's subjects. I do not know whether he 
would have interfered, as he did, if he had 
not been solicited to do so by the most 
powerful parties in England. After some 
deliberation, he embarked with thirteen 
thousand men, and landed, on the 5th of 
November, at Torbay. At first, however, 
men remembering Judge Jefferys' terrors, 
were afraid to join him ; but, after a few 
days, parties and persons of distinction flock- 
ed to his standard; amongst these were the 
Princess Ann, the king's favourite daughter, 
and her husband, Prince George of Den- 
mark. 
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The king, thus deserted, sent his queen and 
young son to France, whither he himself 
soon afterwards followed. James having 
thus abdicated the throne, the Prince and 
Princess of. Orange were declared by parlia- 
ment to be joint sovereigns. 



13. 



WILLIAM III. 

01 OB*)IGE. 



Great William, jodicioua, BsgscLoai, and brave, 
Cama forward Greal Britain lo SQCcour and sayo ; ^ 

And BriloHB, by teelingB of gralilade led, 
Placed the crown on their gallant deliverer i bead : i 

With MABt, his Bonaort, be happily reign'd, | 

And In baule fresh lanrela he conaianilj gam a. i 

Tbe ftmed Bank of EngUnd now Aral claim d attenUoD, 
And hiilorians now the Oral bajonela nienllon. j 

William and Mary were likewise acknow- 
ledged with alacrity in Scotland, wheie | 
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Episcopacy, or the governmBut of bishops 
in the church, was abolished, and the Pres* 
byterian form, of which the Scots were very 
fond, was established. 

But the people of Ireland, consisting chiefly^ 
of Roman Catholics, were attached to James, 
and still held out for him. James, having 
received some troops and money from 
France, landed at Kinsale, in May 1689, and 
was received with great joy in Dublin . But 
the cruelties exercised on the Protestants 
injured his cause ; and he was defeated by 
King William, at the battle of the Boyne ; 
after which he set off a second time for 
France. His adherents in Ireland were 
vanquished in other battles, and theauthority 
of the new sovereigns was fully established ; 
not, however, until the French fleet had been 
defeated off La Hogue, within sight of James, 
who was preparing to invade England with 
another army. 

This unfortunate prince, James 11. , died at 
St. Germain's, in France, in 1701, aged 
sixty-eight. 

The reign of William was chiefly distin- 
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guished at home by his religious principles, 
which were the reyerse of those of James. 
He, however, had many disputes with his 
parliaments, occasioned chiefly by his am- 
bitious eflTorts to humble the power of France. 
He enjoyed altogether more authority in 
Holland than in England. He died through 
a fall from his horse, in 1702, aged fifty-two, 
having reigned here fourteen years. His 
consort, Mary, had died before him ; so 
that the crown devolved to her sister, Anne, 
younger daughter of James 11. 



Great Anns, who tomminders at merit employ'd, 

A scries of glorious successes enjoj'd ; ~ 

And, spile of all foes, and sll [aclions beside, 

Trul] honour'd she lived, and lamented she died. 

In this reiga, the flue mansion of Blenheim iraa raised 

For Uarlhorough's Duke, so descrredlj praised ; 

And now flourish'd Swift, Pope, Arbuthnol, and Rows : 

With Bolinghioiie, Congreve, and more (haa joa Lnow. 

Queen Anne, or, as she is called, " Good 
Queen Anne," attained the crown of England 
n the thirty-eighth year of ber age ; and was 
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looked upon with hope and good-will by the 
nation generally. 

She carried on the war with France, with 
the most splendid success, by means of the 
famous Duke of Marlborough, who defeated 
the enemy in various engagements, took 
many of their strongest towns, and brought 
Louis the Fourteenth to the brink of ruin. 
In conjunction with Prince Eugene, general 
to the Emperor of Germany, he gained a 
complete victory over the French atld Bava- 
rians, at Blenheim, on the Danube, in 1701!^. 
The same year, Gibraltar was taken by the 
English fleet, under Sir George Rooke. 
Shortly after, Marlborough defeated the 
French again at Ramillies, again at Oade- 
narde, and at Malplaquet ; so that the King 
of France began to be afraid for his capital. 

The queen had, in the mean time, been 
much influenced at home by the Duchess of 
Marlborough; but,atlength, she was displeas- 
ed with her and the Duke too . He was recall- 
ed, and the command of the army given to 
the Duke of Ormond, who concluded an 
agreement, called the peace of Utrecht, 
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in 1713, This queen does not apfiear to 
have possessed much strength of mind or of 
purpose herself, but was guided greatly by 
those about her. She was much attached 
to the Church of England, but was not quite 
tolerant enough to Dissenters, against whom 
an act was passed, which was only defeated 
by her death, which took place in 1716, in 
the fiftieth year of her age, and thirteenth of 
her reign. 

The crown of England bad been settled, 
by act of parliament, on Protestant princes 
only; so that, at Anne's death, it devolved on 
George^ Duke of Brunswick, and Elector of 
Hanover, whose mother, Sophia, was des- 
cended from James I. 



GEORGE I. OF HANOVER, 



George tbe First, *» Elector ot HaDoier known. 

Succeeded illustrious Anne on the tbroDe; 
And acted bo prudeall]' in bJi new auiiou, 
As 10 gain ibe respect ind esteem or tbe nation. 
Nov parliamenl-men were for seven years elected; 
Tbe Soutb'Sea delusion was fono'dand detected; 
To prevent the sinail-poi a new method was tried ; 
And the Kli^, on a journey, at Osniburgh died. 

George I. was fifty-live years old when he 
became Kiog uf Great Britain. He found, 
on his arriVBl in EnglaDd,seTeraI parlies in re- 
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ligion and politics, which diyided the nation. 
We cannot attend much to these, but may 
just say that the two most conspicuous were 
those called Whigs and Tories, or Whigs 
and Jacobites. The terms Whig and Tory 
have no particular meaning, except as 
applied in politics : being merely nicknames 
derived from Scottish and Irish low words. 
The Jacobites were so called from their 
adherence to the family of Jacobus, the Latin 
name of James II. He had left a son, a Ca- 
tholic, who, but for his religion, might have 
enjoyed the crown instead of William and 
Anne. 

Tills personage, commonly called the Pre^ 
tender, thought proper to make an effort to 
regain the crown. His Catholic friends in 
Scotland commenced operations first, under 
the Earl of Mar, who assembled twelve thou- 
sand men ; these were opposed by the Duke 
of Argyle, for King George ; and it was not 
till his party had been worsted, and placed 
in desperate circumstances, that the Pre- 
tender (for so we must cdl him for distinc- 
tion's sake) arrived amongst them. He 
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soon after decamped, leaving his too busy 
partizans to suflTer the doom of traitors for 
their exertions in his behalf. 

The rest of this reign was occupied chiefly 
with the differences of party politicians, which 
will neither instruct nor amuse us. The 
king died suddenly at Osnaburgh, in 172T, 
in the thirteenth year of his reign as a Britisli 
soyereign, and sixty-eighth of his age. 



nJtt. 

George the Second, Iboogb plain in bis niode ot iddnu, 
Swajr'd Ibe scepire oiBriUin with brilliant sacccBS ; 
Bia virtues more ueeful than epicndid appaar'd. 
Bis Juslice was spollpiis, and his name vas reiered ; 
Bebellien «aa cruah'd, and good arder maiatalo'd, 
'Whilst by sea and by land many vicl'riei weie gain'd. 
Tbe Brilish Musenm no* open'd to Tiew, 
And Aa Old Styla wai cbanged. In Ibli reign, tat the H«T. 

George II., sod of tbe former moDorch, 
ascended the throne, in 1737, at the age of 
thirty - three. Tbero were miDy reasons 
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whicb induced the people of England to desire 
a change of measures with a new re^n. 
Taxation, though nothing like what it has 
been since, was then thought to be grievously 
oppressive ; and the interests of Great Britain 
were too much sacrificed to foreign connec- 
tions. However, the system of politics un- 
derwent no alteration. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was the chief manager of affairs. 

George n. was the last of our monarchs 
who personally led an army to battle. This 
was in 174'3, at Dettingen, in Germany, 
where the war with the French had caused 
an army of forty thousand men under King 
George to be assembled. Through the 
chances of war, these troops were so shut 
in as to be in danger of actually starving ; but 
the enemy had not the judgment to see and 
take advantage of his opportunity. A battle 
ensued ; and the French were obliged to 
give way, with the loss of five thousand men. 
The King evinced all the signs of true and 
royal courage ; and gained much reputation 
by that day's action. 

In the year 174-5, thesword of war was last 
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drawn in this island. Charles Edward, son 
of the Pretender, and grandson of James 11. , 
made an important effort for the crown and 
dominions of his ancestors. His partizans, 
the Jacobites, in England and Scotland, had 
promised, if he would land in Britain, that 
they would take up arms and join his 
standard. The time seemed favpurable for 
his project. Scotland was unprotected by 
troops ; Sang George was in Germany ; the 
Duke of Cumberland, at the head of the 
British army, was in Flanders ; and a great 
part of the Highlanders of Scotland were 
ready for insurrection, on account of some 
dislike they had to the existing government. 
In July of that year, Charles Edward, 
called the young Pretender, landed in 
Scotland, with very few attendants, having 
experienced a destructive sea-engagement on 
his passage. The disaffected of that country 
gathered round him ; and, for some time, he 
was wonderfully successful. The English 
government, now alarmed, offered 30,000 /. 
for the Pretender's head. The Pretender 
made a similar offer for the head of King 
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George. However, he wds entfrely niiirtakei 
in thinkiDg tliat the people of England ge- 
nerally were inclined to displace a Protes- 
tant and put a Gatboilc on the throne. The 
nation yoluntarily armed against him, and 
supported the goTernment. But Charles 
Edward continued to use his arms with ad- 
yantage, and repulsed the king's forces se- 
veral times; particularly at Prestonpaas, 
where Sir John Cope was completely defeat 
ed, with the loss of his military stores. This 
victory put tiie Pretender in possession of 
the very things he wanted ; money, arms, 
and encouragement. Having gained Edin- 
burgh, he took up his resi&nce in Holyreod 
House^ the palace of the ancient Scottish 
kings, and b^an to feel himsdf somethiitf 
like a sovereign. 

At length, having collected an army 0/ 
about five thousand men, he resolved to 
march into England ; where he took Gailiste, 
and found many valuable stores. Thence 
he made his way to Derby, where he quarter- 
ed his army. Being now little more than a 
himdred mHes from London, the greatest 
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darm and canfusion prevailed there; and, 
liad young Charles gone on as boldly as he 
commenced, and marched thither immedi- 
ately , he might, perhaps, have succeeded in 
overturning the existing government. But, 
finding himself greatly disappointed in his 
liopes of assistance from various quarters, he 
determined, with the advice of his offices, 
to reta*eat into Scotland, where his friends 
had assembled a large army in his favour. 
The Duke of Cumberland, returned from the 
continent, now marched after him, but did 
not overtake him ; and the Pretender gained 
mother victory over the king's troops at 
Falkirk. This made it necessary that new 
and vigorous measures should be taken 
against him. The Duke of Cumberland 
marched northwards again, and, at the httle 
village of Culloden, totally defeated the Pre- 
tender's forces, and obliged him to make his 
escape, which he did with difficulty. His ad- 
herents were severely punished for their rash 
attempt. Many of the leaders were behead- 
ed ; and his party was so broken and dis- 
heartened that no further efforts were mado 
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to place him on the throne by force of arm 
This reign is famous for many military an 
naval exploits ; but the rebellion we ban 
noticed was the chief domestic occurrence- 
George n. died suddenly at Kensington^ L 
the year 1760, in the seventy-seventh year of 
his age, and thirty-fourth of his reign. 

His son, Frederick, Prince of Wales, hav- 
ing died before him, he was succeeded by his 
grandson, George in. 



George the Thikd, d( his peopls the father and friend, 
Acled well through his reign fh>m beginning la end. 
When tba French Hevolatian astonlah'd the world, 
And kings tram their thrones in succession were hurt'dj 
Uaappall'd by (he storm, ev'ry danger he braved. 
And by firmness bis kingdom from anarchy saved. 
His reign was extended [ let Heav'n have the praise) 
To llfty-nine years, and three months, and bur days l 

This reign, the longest io English history, 
s so crowded with events, occasioned by 
he surprising coatentioDS of nations with 
rhicb Britain was engaged, and is so full of 
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other political occurrences, that, consistently 
with our plan, we can only notice a few par- 
ticulars. 

The American war forms a prominent 
event in the history of George III. That 
country, which we now call the United 
States of America, was colonized from Eng- 
land by settlers, many of whom fled from 
religious persecution in the reigns of the 
Tudors and Stuarts ; others were banished 
"thither for their crimes. They had increas- 
ed so much in numbers and opulence as to 
become an important part of the British do- 
minions. They continued long to acknow- 
ledge their dependence on England, their 
mother-country; and perhaps, they. might 
still have done so, had it not been for the 
overbearing obstinacy of the British ministry, 
who first determined to tax the Americans 
without their consent, and then attempted 
by force of arms to compel submission. On 
these accounts, the Americans took up arms, 
and, though vanquished in repeated engage- 
ments, still they were unsubdued in spirit; 
At length, under their famous general, Wash- 
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iDgtoD, th^y establish^ tbdr entire Inde- 
pendence, and How exist td a iM>werful and 
rising empire, whose limits and future des- 
tiny none can calculate. 

During that conflict, whieh lasted about 
seven yeard, the French constantly assisted 
the Americans, and, in the end, they carried 
home to their own country notions of liberty 
and independence, which they had imbibed 
in the Western world . France, whose king 
was Louis Xyi., had a government which 
oppressed the people in the most grievous 
manner, though the monarch was not him- 
self a tyrant. At length, the French rose 
in rebellion, and treated their king as the 
English had served Charles I. : they behead- 
ed him ; and a most sanguinary revolution 
ensued. A republican government was es- 
tablished, during the existence of which va- 
rious parties were struggling for power at 
home, and each, as it became master, com- 
mitted the most inhuman cruelties on its op- 
ponents ; whilst abroad their emissaries strove 
to spread their own animosity against mo- 
narchical institutions in other countries. In 
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this manner Great Britain was, for her own ^ 
safety, forced into a war of eight years' dura- 
tion with the French republic, till Napoleon 
Buonaparte, the most successful of its ge- 
nerals, seized the supreme authority, first 
assuming the title of Consul, and afterwards 
that of Emperor. With him Great Britain 
concluded a peace, which was called the 
peace of Amiens, because the treaty was 
signed in that city. It lasted but a few 
months, when the violence and ambition of 
the ruler of France again involved us in war 
with him. Never did our country display 
so proud an attitude as during this conflict. 
Though Napoleon had either conquered, or 
reduced to a kind of vassalage, almost all the 
sovereigns of Europe, and had arrayed all 
its forces against us, Great Britain not only 
resisted them with success* but, by the 
astonishing achievements of her navy and 
army, the one under Nelson, the other 
under the Duke of Wellington, she ensured 
her own safety, assisted in releasing the con- 
tinent from the thraldom in which it was 
held by her bitterest enemy, and acquired 
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higher military renown and political pre* 
eminence than she had ever before enjoyed. 
The battle of Waterloo, in 1815, terminated 
this grand struggle by the downfall of Buona- 
parte, who was banished to the Island of St. 
Helena, where he died in 1821. This long 
national conflict was not carried on, neither 
was all this glory acquired by Great Britain, 
without enormous expense ; indeed, the 
payment of the interest of the debt then con- 
tracted is felt as a heavy burden even to this 
day. Many have questioned the policy of 
engaging in these wars at all ; while others 
contend, and with great appearance of justice, 
that the English Government could not have 
abstained from them without sacrificing the 
national honour and independence, and 
exposing this country to the dangers arising 
from those principles of anarchy and infide- 
lity which produced such horrible effects in 
France. 

In India, too, Britain exerted her power, 
and obtained victory and dominion over a 
vast extent of country, and about a hundred 
millions of people. 

14. 
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i most jttst mention the alarm and eonfa- 
sion which took place in London in the year 
1780, distinguished as the memorable year 
of the riots. These were occasioned by tbe 
prejudice of the people against the Roman 
Catholics. It had been proposed to grant 
them the relief which they have lately obtain- 
ed, when the populace, to the number of 
twenty thousand, headed by Lord George 
Gordon, a popular declaimer, proceeded to 
the parliament house, with a petition against 
the measure. ThiB mob next fell to acts of 
Tiolence upon the dwellings and chapels of 
the Catholics, and then began to attack other 
buildings. Houses were demolished, or 
reduced to ashes ; the prison'of Newgate was 
set on fire ; the distilleries were forced open, 
and many perished, with the liquor thence 
obtained : an attempt was made upon the 
Bank ; and the aspect of afiairs was so serious, 
that the king was obliged to act with suddeD 
vigour. The military were marched into Lon- 
don, and succeeded, not without the loss of 
many lives, in restoring tranquillity and order. 

This King was long afflicted with the 
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mournful disease of insanity : the latter 
years of his life, especially, were passed en- 
tirely under that mental cloud ; and his son, 
the Prince of Wales, exercised the sove- 
reignty for nine years as Regent. George in. 
died 29th January, 1820, in the eighty- 
second year of his age, and sixtieth of his 
reign. It is just to say of him, that he 
studied the interests of his people in his do- 
mestic government ; but the wars, in which 
his policy engaged him, have proved very 
burthensome to the country. 



fiEORGi THE FomtTSjirhen hi9 patriot hlber was gone, 
B; right of BucceBiian iicended tbe throne ; 
To Hanover, Ireland, and Scotland, he irenl. 
Where his time and his money he cheerfully spent : 
Famed Windsor's old UBlle this monarch reptlr'd. 
And nearBuetingham-gatea new palace he rear'd ; 
Hut ne'er did ita foander within it reside; 
For, ere it was Unlih'd, he siclien'd and died. 

George IV. , on comiDg to the crowQ, fonod 
little addition to the aolhority which he 
had before exercised, except in name. His 
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daughter, the Princess Charlotte, married to 
Prince Leopold,now King of the Beigians^had 
died three years before, to the great grief and 
disappointment of the nation. Soon after 
his coronation, he visited Dublin, Hanover, 
and Edinburgh ; at which places he received 
the most agreeable tokens of attachment. 
His reign Was a period of peace, and has 
few incidents for our history. It was chiefly 
distinguished by national improvements and 
expeditions of discovery. Captain Parry 
was sent to the Arctic regions, and' Captain 
Franklin tot the northeili bounds of Ame- 
rica. Their voyages were highly interesting 
to science. 

This King resided mostly at Windsor, or 
his Pavilion at Brighton ; at both these places, 
as well as in London, he expended vast sums 
of money on his sumptuous palaces ; but as 
he lived much retired from the notice of his 
people, he did not live in their afiections. A 
great national object was accomplished in 
the last year of his reign, the concession of 
the Catholic claims, and the abolition of the 
Test Act, by which dissenters, popish as 
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well asprotestant^ were reliered firomthegri^ 
yances under which they had long supposed 
themselves to labour. 

The King, whose health had been for some 
time suffering from disease, was seized with 
alarming symptoms in the spring of the year 
1830. His physicians, with uncommon skill, 
contended against its effects for some months; 
but at length, after a period of extreme suf- 
fering, George IV. expired, 26th of June 
1830, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, and 
the eleventh of his reign. 

As he left no children, and his next bro- 
ther, the Duke of York, had died in 1827, 
the crown devolved upon his second brother, 
William IV. 
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Then W[i.LitM THE Fourth took bis seat oa the UironB 

■With his eiielleni Queen, for ho rulad not alone, 

When round him arose the political storm. 

He braved the rude billows, and gcsnied Reforh ; 

A Changs which the people received with applaaaa 

And loyal devotion to him as its cause. 

Ry (his boon, too, the monarch encircled his croira 

Witti an unfading halo of future renown. 

William IV. ascended the throne amid 
strong demonstrations of popular favour, 
and gave early proo& of his future good go- 
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vernment, by an immediate attention to ti 
desire of the nation. 

A reform in the representation of the pe 
pie in parliament had long been wished fo 
It so happened that, in the course of seven 
centuries, many of the boroughs which poi 
sessed the privilege of sending members 
parliament, had dwindled into such insigni- 
ficance as to contain but a few houses ; while 
others, formerly unimportant, had sprung 
up into such consequence as to have a popu- 
lation of more than a hundred thousand per- 
sons, who had no representative. The lands 
and houses in many of the small places 
having, moreover, become the private pro- 
perty of noblemen or gentlemen, the mem- 
bers for such boroughs were in reality nomi- 
nated by such proprietors, instead of being 
freely elected by the inhabitants. The Re- 
form Bill proposed to take away the right oi 
sending members to parliament from man; 
of the smallboroughs, and to conferiton sucb 
of the great commercial towns as did not yet 
possess it. After great opposition from those 
whose interest was likely to be affected by it. 
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this bill passed both houses of parliament 
ind received the royal assent on the 7th of 
Tune, 1832. Many other political measures 
of great importance, the principal of which 
was a bill for reforming the corporations of 
England, were shortly afterwards introduced 
and carried into effect. 

The king died on the morning of the 20th 
of June, 1837, deeply regretted by all classes 
of his subjects, after a reign of nearly seven 
years, during which the nation enjoyed 
uninterrupted tranquillity at home and« 
abroad. 
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Not the sceptre orBritain TiCTOnu swayt, 
And thousands, miiltiag, »rt loud In her praise ; 
All parly distiniMloas fortnce diuppeor, 
Tory, Radipoi, Whii:, are qnanimoiiB here. 
Throu^houMhe whole realm festive crowds maj be seen 
■Who rejoice in the name of their lovely jounn queen : 
Hay all their fond wishes, each earnest appeal. 
Be granted bj Beiren to (orllier herweall 

Victoria, the only daughter of the late 
duke of Keot, foartb son of Geoi^e m. , suc- 
ceeded her uncle, and her accession to the 
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orown was hailed with more than ordinary 
enthusiasm. In November , the queen went 
to a magnificent banquet at Guildhall, and 
tbe procession was one of (he most splendid 
Mver seen in England. 

About the end of the year, considerable 
•listorbances took place in the British North 
\merican possessions; but the rebels were 
soon defeated and driyen from the country, 
so that tranquillity was restored, at least 
for a time. 

On the 1 bth of January in the next year, 
the Royal Exchange of London, one of the 
most beautiful buildings in the metropolis, 
was totally destroyed by fire. 

On the 20th of June, the coronation of 
her Msyesty took place inWestminster Abbey . 
In the procession thithei^ the queen was ac- 
companied by all the most distinguished 
of her own subjects, and by many foreign 
princes and noblemen from other European 
states; among these the veteran warrior 
marshal Soult attracted the greatest atten- 
tion . The public rejoicings on this day were 
more general in London, and throughout the 
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kingdom, than had ever been the ojfse tot 
many years. 

This year the great railroad from Londoa 
to Birmingham was opened for public ac- 
commodation, and such is the facility of 
travelling afforded thereby, that petsom 
haye gone from London to Birmingham, and 
thence by other railways through Manches- 
ter to Liverpool, a distance of above 200 
miles, in ten hours. 

Several attempts have been made by mU 
nisters to effect reforms in various depart- 
ments of the state, but they have hitherto 
failed, owing to the powerful opposition 
encountered in parliament. We may hope, 
however, that those who oppose measures 
so necessary to the public good will see tbeir 
error before it is too Jate. 



THE END. 
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